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TIGER'S RELATIVE 


THE DOMESTIC CAT is normally a well-mannered 
house pet. But here the photographer has flashed 
back to the animal's ancient jungle ancestry por- 
traying the eyes and mouth, and the texture of the 
fur, of a carnivorous beast of prey capable of 


* 
BY W. SUSCHITZKY — PIX 


slinking stealthily and crouching for a spring with 
sharp teeth and claws ready for the kill. A supple- 
mentary lens or other accessory is necessary for 
taking short range photographs like this. For full 
details, see, “Howto Take Closeups”’ beginning on p. 60. 
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RIZE-WINNING dancers are perfect 

partners. Prize-winning photographers 
must have perfect partners, too: a fine 
camera and a fine film like Agfa Superpan 
Supreme. Do you know its advantages? 


The Superpan Supreme emulsion is not 
only remarkably fast but it possesses great 
latitude. It helps you get better pictures 
more often. And you can get them day 
or night! 


Added to its speed and latitude is (1) un- 
usually fine grain, and (2) a moderately 
brilliant gradation, both of which contrib- 
ute toward the best possible pictures. 





Perfect Partners 





You can get Superpan Supreme at your 
dealer’s in rolls, packs, and 35 mm. spools 
and cartridges. Try it this week-end! Agfa‘ 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 





Agfa 


SUPERPAN SUPREME 
FILM 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
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“Forecast Realized" 
Sirs: 

The description of Eastman’s new won- 
der camera, the Ektra, (Mrinicam, Feb., 
p. 102) struck a responsive note in the 
mind of 
at least 
one of 
your 
readers. 

While 
reading 
my Aug., 





NEW EKTRA 
1940, issue of Minicam, I found the 


following: “multiple backs with protec- 
tive slides will allow the interchange of 
film at any time.” 

Congratulations to Mrnicam for a 


“scoop” in nace 
the came- FOO cP ut << 





ra_ world! 
It is not, 
often that 
a reader 
can see | 
such an 
example 
of forecast 
actually 
came to reality as predicted. 
Miter, Iaeger, W. Va. 
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DONT MISS THE PICTURES 
YOU'LL TREASURE MOST! 


Be Sure! 


FOCUS... 


with KALART Synchronized 
{Lens Coupled) RANGE FINDER 





Focus and Flash with KALART! 


“Kalart” to your dealer 


Stop taking chances! Say 
for focus! Kalart.. . 


and be sure. Kalart. . . 
for flash! 
For focus . . . the famous Kalart Synchronized 
(Lens-Coupled) Range Finder. Glance through 
it... sight... turn the knob! No more —" 
You get quick, automatic, accurate focusing . 
and clear, needle-sharp pictures. 
For flash . . . any one of three precision models! 
The Kalart Master Micromatic—‘“the sweetheart 
of them all!” The Kalart Standard Micromatic 
. the Speed Flash that popularized flash pho- 
tography. And the newest Kalart Speed Flash 
. the Compak . . . designed for popular-priced 
cameras. Every Kalart Speed Flash is simple to 
attach, easy to use And... . doubly important to 
you—any of these Speed Flash models will return 
you pictures that are a joy to own! 
See these Kalart products, made by the largest 
manufacturer of synchronized flash and range- 
finder equipment in the world. Buy quality. Buy 
dependability. Send the coupon below for full 
information. 











THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
915 Broadway, New York, N. Y., M-3 


Please send free literature on Kalart 
oth: Also free booklet, *‘How to put LIFE 
tures.’ 


Speed FlashO Range 
into your 


Name 


Address .. 











Camera Solves Disappearance 
Sirs: 

Our flash pictures of the bottom of a 575-ft. 
mine shaft, taken by remote control using an 
old Eastman “Brownie” box camera, solved the 
mystery surrounding the disappearance of Dom- 
inic Valesano, who lived near here. 

An extensive search of the vicinity had been 
made for the miss- 
ing man, and a 
former member of 
the State Mine 
Rescue crew, used 
a 500-candle pow- 
er lamp and a 
transit to search 
the bottom of the 
shaft without re- 
sult. 

The two of us, 
with the help of 
Robert Guderjan, 
then fastened our 
camera to a board 
and a reflector with a No. 2 flash bulb was 
fastened at one end. 

This apparatus was lowered on 420 ft. of 
electric wire with a switch to control the flash. 
After every exposure we had to raise the outfit, 
wind the film and insert another flash bulb. 





The Gerardo brothers and 
Robert Guderjan. 








It took us 2% hours to make four exposures. 
All turned out good clear pictures. Naturally 
we had to work at night because the camera 
shutter was left 
open during the 
long trip down 
the shaft and back 
again. 

The pictures dis- 
closed a body at 
the bottom of the 

Photograph of the body. shaft and Mr. 
Note the victim's legs. Valesano’s son 
identified the clothing as that worn by his 
father at the time of his disappearance. 
Even a lowly box camera has its place. In 
this instance it did its job and pretty well, too 
FRANK and Jack GERARDO. 
Toluca, Ill. 





“Rangefinder Improved" 
Sirs: 

It sometimes is difficult to focus rapidly with 
the type of rangefinder that has two clear glass 
windows. An inexpensive improvement is ap- 
plication of your wife’s (or girl friend’s) favorite 
fingernail polish to either one of the rangefinde: 
windows. It comes in various tints and shades, 
from light pink to deep burgandy red. The 
various shades can be tried and removed quick- 
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says DANIEL B. CLARK, 
executive director of photography 


yp 


20th CENTURY-FOX FILM CORP. 


Choose the “new G-E” exposure meter as do 
leading cameramen and get correct exposures 
that are “right on the nose.” Note these features: 
Extremely sensitive ... in dim light you use the 
new supersensitive “incident light’? method 
scateel | by professionals; amazingly accurate 
... in brilliant light, its sharply directional hood 
gives you positive protection against loss of 
shadow detail or color; rapid one-hand operation; 
sturdy. 3 meters in 1... for perfect exposures, for 
illumination control, for better prints, enlarge- 
ments. Sold at good photo dealers everywhere. 
General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Ask for the “NEW G-E” Get 3 meters in } 


Your THRILLS begin when you pick it up 
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ly by applying fingernail polish-remover if not 
found satisfactory to the eye. 

Both fingernail polish and remover can be 
evenly applied to either of the rangefinder win- 
dows by means of a cotton applicator made 
from a toothpick and a few wisps of hospital 
cotton wound tightly around one end. 

Martin A. Rotuman, D.D.S. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Care must be taken in using polish or re- 
mover as either will remove some camera fin- 
ishes, particularly the lacquer on light metals. 
Light colored cellophane would probably be 
better.—Ed. 





Lensmen, All 
Sirs: 

I always wanted to know what Vogue maga- 
zine’s photographer, Horst, looked like, and had 
the same curiosity about Harpers Bazaar’s Hoy- 
ningen-Huene. So when I saw them together 
sipping pineapple juice in Hawaii I shot this 
picture with a Rolleiflex at 1/25 second at 32, 
on super pan film. 





Between Horst (left) and Hoyningen-Huene 
is an amateur photographer, M. Schillinger. 
They were talking over photography problems. 


A lot of us read Minicam out here. Why 
not give us more articles on out-of-door photog- 
raphy in the winter months. It may be below 
zero in U. S. A., but Minicam goes plenty of 
places like Hawaii where the sun always shines 
and where our problem is too much light and 
not too little. 

ALLAN CAMPBELL. 
Honolulu, T. H. 





“In the Blackout" 
Sirs: 

Thank you for your kind letter of Septem- 
ber 6 telling me that I am on your circulation 








EVEN YOUR “PET SHOTS” 
LOOK BETTER ON A 





Yes, even your best shots will look better 
when you show them on this specially pro- 
cessed Glass-Beaded fabric .. . and some 
of the others, which you thought “not so 
good”, will stay on the reel! As for the 
reason? That’s simple! It takes a screen 
that reflects maximum light to bring out 
the full beauty, sharp details, correct tone 
or color values of your films. The Da- 
Lite Glass - Beaded fabric reflects more 
light for all average viewing angles than 
any other screen surface. It makes your 
pictures look sharper and more brilliant. 
So if you want to improve the quality of 
the pictures, you have already taken, show 
them on this famous Da-Lite Beaded 
fabric—the result of 32 years of leadership 
in screen manufacturing. Available in the 
size, style and mounting which best fits 
your needs. 


Write for literature 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. 3-M, 2723 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“dead list.” I am glad to be on one of your lists 
anyhow. 

I had the pleasure to visit your country last 
year, representing my country at the World’s 
Fair, where I first met Minicam. If I had been 
there this year, I should have gone straight 
down to your building and renewed my sub- 
scription. But as things and times are now I 
am not able to do so. 

I am sure that I did not spend any dollars 
in United States that brought me half the “Jack Frost's Garden" 
pleasure of those spent on Minicam, although 
I had a gorgeous time. 

Out here, the May issue might come before 
March, and so on, but I did not care as long 
as they only came. 

After a long day’s work I always lock forward 
to spending a pleasant evening with MInIcAM 
when it comes, and with the long dark. even- 
ings now I go through them again and try to 
make use of all the wisdom I have gathered. 

The darkroom number was specially useful 
during the blackout. 

I am looking through my negatives to find 
you some special ones. Meanwhile I am looking 
forward toward a peaceful future. 

Wishing you and the readers a Merry Christ- 
mas in °41 and a happy °42, I remain, 





Sirs: 


In December Minicam, the article on Jack 
Frost’s Window Gardens said that frost plants 
never have flowers. I am submitting herewith 
some prints to prove that there are exceptions 
to all rules and Jack Frost’s plants do blossom 
at least once in a lifetime. 

Just a few days ago, I noticed this unusual 
formation on a storm window. Never having 
seen such a design before I was immediate], 
fascinated and named them chrysanthemums. 
My next thought, after showing them to every 
one within hailing distance, was of recording 
the picture. I took the window sash into a 
dark room and made a contact print by holding 
a sheet of hard bromide paper against the op- 
posite side of the glass and flashing a light. (60 
Frep HiortuH. watt lamp, 1/5 second, at about 4 feet.) 
Calvin, N. Dakota. Mac McKeEcunlie. 





Asker, Norway. 


SOLID 
> Ace Hard Rubber 


“all the way through! 











No metal to corrode ..No surface chipping 


Not veneered, not coated—ACE Trays are made of genuine 


FULL RANGE 


OF SIZES HARD RUBBER all the way through. Hard rubber is well 
4 3/16” x 614” known for its resistance to chemical action . . . So you can be 
rar sure that a clean ACE Tray will never stain your negatives or 
8” x 10” prints—there’s no chance of corrosion. 
11” x 14” Moreover, this hard, smooth surface is so easy to keep clean 
14” x 17” —a quick rinse is all that’s needed to make it immaculate. 
18” x 22” Used for over 50 years by careful workers, now more and 
20” x 24” more photographers are switching to ACE for extra safety. 


At reliable photo dealers everywhere 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY, 11 MERCER ST.,NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CE TRAYS iivvecesre sisi 
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“Clip Sheets" 





Sirs: 

Why don’t you print the “Photo-Data Clip 
Sheets” on two sides of the same sheet, instead 
of on opposite pages? In this way, the one 
sheet could be removed without mutilating two 
other articles which might be desired intact. 

The close-up of the MinicaAm Enlarging Data 
calculator was made with a spectacle lens on my 
camera. Why not an article on “Close-ups” ? 

R. W. Curtriss. 
Newark, N. J. 


An article on how to use spectacle lenses and 
other close-up accessories is in this issue. What 
are other readers’ ideas on the Calculators and 
Clip Sheets?—Ed. 







































SOLAR 


72 magic transformation of little negatives into 
big beautiful enlargements is the everyday work 
of a Solar . . . the enlarger that does everything. 
It gives you every essential adjustment plus ex- 
clusive patented features for producing ‘prize 
winning’ enlargements from your most ordinary 
negatives. Your big thrill in photography will come 
when you make your first Solar enlargement. 


ITS A CAMERA, TOO! 


Available for interchange with the Solar lamp 
house is a camera back that converts the enlarger 
into a regular type view camera—ideal for por- 
traiture, copying, still life, table top work, etc. 
Eight Solar models cover negative sizes from 
35mm. to 5x7 inches. Prices start at $39.50. 


FREE TREATISE 
ON ENLARGING 


A comprehensive vol- 
ume that covers every 
branch of enlarging. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Written 
by experts in the ama- 
teurs own language. Tells 
you how to produce prize 
winning enlargements. 
Gives valuable tips and 
short cuts. Write for 
Enlarging Treatise M341. 

It’s FREE 





BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


223 W. MADISON Sr. @ bed i ler Vcloma 1 & Si, fe) i) 
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FLOURESCENT Bi 
COATED DISCS UNDER ELECTRICAL 


BRIGHT LIGHT OF HIGH ACTINIC 
VALUE. 


“—s ne cde a DIRECT 
NG EXPOSURE TIMES. 
ah / 


TURRET MOUNTED SEPARATION 
OR CONTRAST CONTROL 
FILTERS ARE GEARED TO 
DENSITOMETER DIAL FOR 
EYPOSURE CORRECTION. 


\ 4 


SWINGING ARM WILL QU ‘tee a 
GIVE AN ENLARGED VIEW CS 
OF THE IMAGE. 


TIMER BUILT INTO BASEBOARD MAY BE 
COUPLED TO DENSITOMETER FOR , 
AUTOMATIC TIMING. / 


FOCUSING KNOB OPERATES CONTROL 
CABLE FROM BASEBOARD. 


—_— 


WHEEL 








eT 


THE ENLARCER OF THE 
ISO) KO) FUTURE 


A CIRCULAR, GLASSLESS 


HOLBER ALLOWS THE 


TURNING OF THE NEGATIVE TO ANY 
HORIZONTAL POSITION. 


CONTROL KNOB REGULATES 
HORIZONTAL NEGATIVE PLANE FOR 
ORRECTION OF DISTORTION. 


~ = Wea 
MENT WILL PRODUCE COOL K I SECTION SUPPORT COLUMN 
Lent ae pire r Geom INSURES UTMOST RIGIDITY. 


VARIABLE FOCAL LENGTH LENS 
May BE ADJUSTED To COVER 


NEGATIVE SIZES. 


ASKING BANDS MAKE 


s * TRANSPARENT “SAFE COLOR® 
a [raven POSITION VISIBLE. 


CONTROL LEVER PROVIDES 


< ] 
Pe ~~ y/ FOR THE ENGAGEMENT OF 
MAGNIFYING LENS ON : a AF / FOCUSING AND ELEVATION 
BA, CONTROLS, RESULTING IN 
ef AUTOFOCUS" OPERATION . 


BASE BOARD CONTROL 


RAISES AND LOWERS 


LAMPHOUSE COLUMN, 











FOR once SERIES Illa 


7 @ If you’re a 4x5 camera user 
3/2 IN. FOCUS f12 5 you'll want this Series Ila lens— 
°“ for it combines satisfactory speed, 





_eniond~ extreme angle and reserve covering power—all at 

moderate price. Ideal for work in limited space 
requiring a short focus lens, this Extreme Wide 
Angle Velostigmat covers a 90° angle. Good defi- 
nition at full aperture. Stopped down has excellent 
depth of focus with bristling sharpness. Ideal for 
banquets. See for yourself. Try this fine lens at 
our risk. Write for details of trial offer plan. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO., 623 Hudson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 











WOLLENSAK 
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"It's Easy" 


Sirs: 


My file of Minicam covers almost its entire 


life. In a number of issues there are com- 
ments on the “difficulty” of taking stage shots 


from the aud- 
ience viewpoint, 
and once there 
was a full length 
article covering 
the technique of 
a “master” of the 
art of shooting 
the stage. 


Pardon a small 
sneer from an 
amateur so rank 
that he doesn’t 
' even do his own 
printing, but the 
enclosed shot — 
just a sample of 
many of its kind 
—was taken from 


the third row in a local theater during the 
vaudeville. No special technique was employed 
except to ask the lady in front to move over 
a bit since she was blocking the view. It was 
taken with a Leica “G” at f3.2, 1/60th second 
on Agfa Ultra Speed film. 


Jon Price Evans. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 



























pce! MAKE - UP 
heat gives you 


HOLLYWOOD jesz///s 


Why do so many of your friends say, ‘I take 
a terrible picture?” Why are results frequently 
unsatisfactory, in spite of good cameras? The 
trouble lies with the subjects themselves. For every 
face shows camera faults and imperfections 
that special lighting and ordinary street make- 
up cannot hide. 

Now, for the first time, you can get makeup 
especially developed for a// black-and-white 
photography. With the new Hampden’s Pan- 
chromatic Makeup, regardless of the size, 
make or price of your camera, you can subdue 
bad features, highlight good points, bring out 
the whites of the eyes and give them sparkle, 
achieve beautiful, flattering, movie-quality re- 
sults in your pictures. 

EASY TO USE 
Hampden’s Panchromatic Makeup 1s a sim- 
plified kit that gives you, in convenient stick 
form, everything you need for flattering, photo- 
graphically-correct makeup. It’s “perfect for 
the job” because it’s 

Creamy and non-greasy 

Spreads and blends perfectly 
Harmless to the skin Easy to remove 
Enables you to conceal defects and give the 
skin a beautiful smooth, satiny finish. 

Complete instructions are contained in every 
kit, including 24 drawings with specific direc- 
tions showing you how to overcome many 
common imperfections quickly and easily. 

One trial will show you that Hampden's 
Panchromatic Makeup will save you time, 
trouble and wasted film and give you beautiful, 
natural-looking pictures, better than you ever 
dreamed possible. Get your kit today at any 
photographic store. Or order direct: Hampden 
Sales, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


$50 POWD'R-BASE 


Write for FREE 
Illustrated Booklet 





PANCHROMATIC 
MAKE-UP 
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SHOOTING THE COVER 



























iain commuted - . ry 
— 
The color L\ 
cae? e+ Siatioae 
taken. FIG. | 
} 
— 
Lighting dia- 
gram. A is 
the subject, sf 
B, main light. 
C, camera. 
D and E, No. 
| photo- 
floods. FIG.2 C 
£ 
: 
5 
: 


RIMMING a black and white picture, perhaps the dog should be emphasized. We try 
while making an enlargement, provides an turning over the transparency to get Fig. 5. 
opportunity to eliminate irrelevant details and The result is not yet what we want. We move 
frame the remaining part of the picture to the girl back into the figurative center 
the best advantage. of interest, as in Fig. 6. Then we _ in- 


Trimming, or framing, also can be utilized clude a little 
with color slides. It is only necessary to cut More of the 
strips of black paper, or two “L” shaped pieces, 8itl’s arm, just 
and paste these on a slide until the picture is ¢nough to estab- 
limited to the desired rectangular area. lish continuity 
with the fore- 





With Fig. 1, for example, a print from the 
entire Kodachrome, our first impulse is to 4m, and finally 
frame the picture down to the area shown in arrive at our 
Fig. 3. To emphasize the girl, we try further cover picture as 
trimming and also tilting, to get Fig. 4. But shown. 





@ DATA: KODACHROME by Avery Slack. Exposure, 1/5 second, 
{8. Type B film. Three lights used as shown in diagram, Fig. 2. The 
main light source "B" was six feet from the subject. A 1000-watt bulb 
(3200° K) was used in a reflector. Reflectors D and E contained 
No. | photofloods 3'/2 feet from subject, raised sufficiently high 
to give modelling and to avoid interfering with the light from the 
main source "B." Slightly used lamps were employed to avoid pre- © PHOTOGRAPH YOUR HOBBY 
dominance of blue in the color transparency. 
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CHECK 
THIS 
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FoR FLASH BULB SAFETY « « - 


When you buy flash bulbs. look for one thing— Wabash Safety 
Spot on every bulb. Because it's the om i 
that you cam see .-- 00 


the mark of a 


DOUBLE 










BU 
FOR THE FINEST IN ‘FLOODLIGHTING:® 


Copr. 1 
941,Wabash Photolamp Corp. 
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PANTHERINNE BY THOMAS O. SHECKELL 


SEXLESSNESS in art is a well-worn conversation nee swathe of tone from the brilliant bands of 


theme among parlor artists. If it should ever highlight-white to the chaste grey of the alabaster 
materialize, thi: could be it. "Purity" is echoed in background statue, 
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SUNDAY MORNING BY PAUL L. ANDERSON 
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WATER CHERUB 


PICTORIAL subjects can be found right at home, 
among the things and people we know and love best. 

Even the kitchen (previous page) provides pic- 
torial subjects, or perhaps we should say, ESPE- 
CIALLY the kitchen. Attracted by the light on the 


walls, Anderson made more than 40 negatives over 
@ period of two weeks. DATA: Kodak 620 camera, 
Super XX film, | second exposure, at 5.6. 








BY DON BUKER, A.R.P.S. 


A child at home provides more material for pic- 
torial study than anyone can ever hope to exhaust. 
The pose, above, is one that must be familiar to 
everyone whose home includes children. DATA: 
Maximar B camera, |/50 second, f16. 

This and the previous “pictures of the month" are 
from the excellent 1941 Springfield Salon, sponsored 
by the Photo-Pictorialists of Springfield, Mass. 
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ARISTOCRATS 


THIS outdoor study deserves comparison with the 
studio shot by Thomas O. Sheckell (page 15) be- 
cause the quality of light in both pictures is such 
that a primarily decorative effect was produced. 
Yet one picture was made in bright sunlight and 
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BY EDWIN C. ROSENBERG 


the other in a studio using a number of lighting 


units. The moral is: Observe the lighting as care- 
fully . Ba study the subject before — 
The pictures on this and the next o> 
the aeder International Selon of Photography. 








OCCULTISM 


SOMBRE shadows and dark flesh tones accented by 
a brilliant light cast on the figure as though from a 
sacred altar fire achieve the mysterious effect of an 
oriental cultist at her worship in some age-blackened 
temple. Ornate bracelets and earrings, and the 
spangles and chains about the waist enhance the 





BY DR. MAX THOREK, F.R.P.S. 


oriental atmosphere. Note that these have been 
subdued by skillful lighting so that no single 
ornamental detail dominates the picture. DATA: 
8x10” Studio camera, 5x7” Parspeed Portrait film, 
18” Verito lens, f8, 1/2 second. Paper negative on 
Gevaert paper was printed on Opal G. 
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THE PICTURE (above) is speedily developed and printed 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR FIGHTERS 
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SAME holder in which film was exposed DURING rapid fixing and rinsing, the printer 
is immersed in developer for one minute. is prepared in its light-proof. zipper bag. 











THROUGH bag's elastic sleeves photographer produces finished print showing position of “enemy” 
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Air Corps’ special equipment 
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BY NEW METHOD. PICTURES OF MILITARY OBJECTIVES ARE 
MADE AND DROPPED TO THE GROUND IN LESS THAN FIVE MINUTES 


wait,” the slogan of the amusement 

park photographer, has been taken 
over by the Air Corps photographic re- 
search laboratory. With a new procedure 
for photographing, developing, and print- 
ing a picture, the finished print may be 
dropped from the airplane four to five 
minutes after the camera shutter clicks. 
Even now, the Air Corps is not satisfied 
but is seeking further shortcuts. 


3 ges PICTURE taken while you 


Tactical advantages of the quick pho- 
tography process are obvious. Suppose a 
ground troop concentration is expecting 
an attack on its right flank. Suddenly 
the commanding general learns the enemy 
is concentrating mechanized units on his 
left flank for a surprise attack. Prompt, 
accurate information on the truth of this 
later report is absolutely essential while 
there still is time to dispose troops to mcet 
the new threat. 


The commander therefore radios obser- 
vation planes to obtain photographs of the 
disposition of enemy troops and to drop 
the pictures at his headquarters. Within 
a very few minutes the general will have 
pictures of the enemy forces, thanks to the 
“while-you-wait” procedure. 

Using the new method, Air Corps cam- 
eramen can supply a definite photographic 
record of the effectiveness of long-range 
artillery within a few minutes after a salvo 
been fired. And the photographers 
also can locate targets far out of sight. 
but within range of the big guns, by spot- 
ting them in photographs in relation to 
known landmarks. 

@ MOST IMPORTANT factors in the 
Air Corps quick photography method are: 
(1) a compact processing tank which may 
be installed in any Air Corps tactical ship 
larger than a single-seat pursuit plane; 
(2) a special type of sheet-film holder 
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has 





which is used continuously as a camera 
holder and a processing holder ; and (3) a 
small but highly efficient contact printer 
operated in a lightproof changing bag. 

Before adopting the present method, the 
Air Corps tried the direct-positive method 
of photography which amusement park 
concessions use. In this procedure, a pic- 
ture is taken on photographic paper, which 
is developed, and reversed to become the 
finished print. 

The direct positive method is limited 
as to emulsion speed and can be used only 
under bright daylight conditions. Even 
then the exposure has to be just right. 
With either overexposure or underexpo- 
sure, the picture is lost due to lack of 
latitude in paper emulsions. 

Now, Air Corps photographers fre- 
quently have to work under difficult con- 
ditions. They may want early morning or 
late evening pictures. So the research men 
have returned to the orthodox method, 
making a negative and then a positive 
print of it. 


A SPECIAL film 
holder and devel- 
oping tank is the 
secret of the 
Army's “while-you- 
wait" photography. 
The sheet-film 
holder is of spe- 
cial material so it 
may be used in the 
camera and then 
plunged directly 
into the develop- 
ing tank. The elec- 
tric cord seen is 
for the built-in 
electric heater to 
keep solutions at 
75° F, 


® LET’S FOLLOW a cameraman at the 
great Wright Field aeronautical base and 
see a “quick photograph” being made. 
The plane takes off and flies high over 
the pictorial objective, an airport, for ex- 
ample. The pilot swings the plane over 
the objective and the cameraman “fires” 
his 20- or 40-inch telephoto lens camera, 
designed for making oblique intelligence 
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photographs. Incidentally, he doesn’t have 
to focus his camera. He is far enough 
away from the ground so that the camera 
has a fixed focus, at infinity (except for 
infra-red film where a special infinity set- 
ting is required slightly in advance of the 
normal infinity setting) . 

As soon as the exposure is made, the 
photographer takes the holder from the 
camera and immerses it in the first section 
of the tank. He pulls the slide up out of 
the holder so that it sticks up above the 
tank and uses it as a handle to agitate the 
holder in the tank. The negative is de- 
veloped for one minute. 


Replacing the slide, he removes the 
holder and transfers it to the second sec- 
tion of the tank, where it gets the same 
agitating process for 15 seconds, in a 
“stop bath” solution. The negative then 
gets 75 seconds in the third tank, a “fix- 
ing” solution, and a 5-second water rinse 
in the fourth tank. 

Incidentally, each section of the tank 
has a nonspill lid, so that the plane can 


do any ordinary maneuvers without spill- 
ing chemicals. And the tank is jacketed 
in an insulation material one and one-half 
inches thick, which is electrically heated 
to a constant temperature of 75° F. 


After its rinse, the negative is quickly 
sponged off with a rubber squeegee, simi- 
lar to those used by window washers, to 
remove extra moisture, and is then ready 
for contact printing. 

It is placed on the printer contact sur- 
face, and covered with a sheet of trans- 
parent material, to keep the printing paper 
from getting wet. The printer is in a 
black changing bag. The photographer 
now pulls the zipper closed and puts his 
arms through sleeves in the bag covering 
the contact printer. A sheet of photo- 
graphic paper can then be drawn out of a 
container, placed on the negative and the 
exposure made. 


@e TO THE TRAINED photographer 

there is nothing unusual about this pro- 

cedure, but it must be remembered that 
(Page 95, please) 

















A TENNIS ball or sponge is dropped to fall past a 
white horizontal line on a dark background while a 
"Shutter Sharpshooter" tenses his trigger finger to 
catch the falling object as it crosses the white line. 































A MISS shows the falling A CLOSEUP of better 
object far above the white marksmanship shows ob- 
line. ject near the line. 


* SHUTTER-SHARPSHOOTING 


TEST YOUR CAMERA AGILITY WITH THIS WAR-TIME GAME 


N “HIT THE MARK,” a new camera 

] club game, each member shoots in 

turn, trying to expose his film just at 
the exact instant the falling “target” or 
object passes the white horizontal line. 
All use the same camera. The target is 
dropped without warning after the “sharp- 
shooter” has the white line centered in the 
finder and is all ready. 

The film is developed immediately in a 
two-minute developer such as D-72 diluted 
1 to 1, and may be inspected as soon as the 
fixing bath has cleared it. It is not neces- 
sary to make prints. 


“Kick the Bucket,” illustrated at right, 
is another game that tests for speed and 
accuracy. The object is to see who can get 
the picture of the bucket being kicked with 
the foot closest to the bucket—but before 
the foot has touched the bucket. 

With medium speed film a 1/500-sec- 
ond exposure at [3.5 gives an image suffi- 
ciently dense for judging “marksmanship.” 








+ HOW TO MAKE WALK- 


—— 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PERIPATETIC 


FLASHBULB salesman _ once 
A dreamed he had died and was fly- 
ing through space to a far-off, mys- 
terious place. He wasn’t sure where he 


was. Suddenly there was a terrific blaze 
of light. He shuddered. 


Again there was a blaze of light, and 
again and again. Nearby, a camera was 
standing on a tripod. A little distance 
away, a man was walking around, shoot- 
ing off flashbulbs in various directions. 
“Ah,” murmured the flashbulb salesman, 
“Heaven !” 

Well, maybe it’s heaven for the flash- 
bulb salesman, but it happens often 
enough right here on earth. What’s more, 
many’s the time it has saved a photog- 
rapher, confronted with a particularly dif- 
ficult picture-taking assignment. What is 
“it”? Why, the new “walk-around” flash 
technique. 

Do you have to photograph a church 
interior or club-room? Do you want a 
picture of your snow-covered cottage for 
a Christmas card? Would you like some 
pictures of the caves you visited on your 
vacation, or the coal mine you went down 
into? Take a walk with a few flashbulbs, 
and you’ll have beautiful pictures that will 
make friends marvel, professional pho- 
tographers envy, and editors.sign checks. 
e THE TECHNIQUE of “painting with 
light” is well known. A camera is set up, 
focused, and the lens opened. The pho- 
tographer moves a lighted floodlamp to 
“paint” the scene by moving the beam of 
light until the desired amount of illumi- 
nation is given to each part of the scene. 
This requires careful practice, and often 
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ILLUMINATION 





A R N oO L D 


results in a flatly illuminated picture. Of 
course, you can put on a black cloak, 
walk right into the picture, and paint it 
so well that the result will be beautiful. 
Yet the modern trend is toward the use 
of flash. 

You’ve seen a banquet photographer 
work. He strings up flash lamps on walls 
and behind pillars where they will not 
show, connects them all to one switch 
near the camera, and, at the right instant, 
presses the switch to fire all the flashbulbs. 
The result is a clear, sharp picture in 
which every bit of the area photographed 
has as much or as little light as the pho- 
tographer considers necessary. 


This multiple-flash method can be em- 
ployed without the use of accessories such 
as extension cords. When the subject is 
not moving and there is no daylight or 
other bright light, even a synchronizer 
may be dispensed with. 

The camera is set on a tripod or other 
firm support, and the shutter opened on 
“time.” The room should be only suffi- 
ciently illuminated so you can find your 
way around. At a distance to one sidc 
of the camera, fire the first flash lamp. 
Be sure that neither you nor the flash 
lamp holder is visible to the camera. Pro- 
ceed now, in turn, to each of the places 
where a flashbulb should be, each time 
firing a flashbulb. When you've fired all 
the necessary flashbulbs, return to the 
camera, close the shutter, and you have 
your picture. 

In some cases, you may want to turn 
on the room lights after the shutter is 
closed, then open the shutter again for a 
short exposure to “burn in” or register the 








AROUND FLASH SHOTS 
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OUTDOOR "walk-around” shot madz by setting camera on tripod, opening lens on “time”, firing three 
flash bulbs behind camera, walking down the path to center bushes, firing a flash on each side, and 
then returning to close lens. Pan film used, Press 40 lamps, lens at 8. 


By Ray Barclay 





DOTTED line indicates photographer's course 

walking through the picture, in semi-darkness, 

setting off flash lamps behind posts at |, 2, 

3 and 4. The shadows and light areas in the 

center of the aisle reveal direction of lights. INDOOR “walk-around" picture, 

















TO REGISTER room lights, they were turned on 
for 3 seconds after 9 flash bulbs had been fired 
one behind each of the pillars. 
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ONLY ‘ONE: bulb used for this night snow shot. 
Camera was set up and focused on light in win- 
dow. Photographer set lens at 6.3, opened shut- 
ter, walked about 20 feet to the left, fired one 
Press 40 lamp and returned to close shutter. 


By Ray Barcley. 


room lighting. 

Perhaps this sounds like firing a lot of 
flashbulbs for nothing. Well, first of all, 
the “walk around” technique is just as 
useful when only one flashbulb is neces- 
sary, as when you need six or eight. The 
chances are you will use two or three on 
the ayerage picture. The use of “walk- 
around” lighting, with lamps at various 
distances, gives a brilliance and depth not 
otherwise obtainable. 


e EXPOSURE? Simply use the same 
exposure as for a single lamp. This is 
true whether one flash lamp is used or 
twenty. 

Each lamp illuminates only part of the 
picture so any given area receives light 
from only a single flash lamp—therefore, 
expose as for one lamp. This is for the 
average shot in which the lighted areas do 
not overlap and the lamp is about the 
same distance from the subject for each 
flash. In places where the light is farther 
from the subject or where the emphasis 
of increased or decreased brightness is 
needed in a picture, a larger or smaller 
lamp can be flashed. 

For the beginner the “walk-around” 
method provides quick, infallible opera- 
tion with a minimum of equipment or ex- 
perience. It permits use of a small dia- 
phragm stop, which gives sharp depth of 
field over the entire scene. What is more, 
it results in a third-dimensional depth of 
lighting on the subject. There are levels 
of illumination as the lights get farther 
from the camera in successive stages as in 
a theatre. This side lighting gives a third- 
dimensional effect. 


e THERE ARE many applications. Sup- 
pose you want to photograph your house 
at night. Having turned the lights on in 
all the windows that show, you make a 
preliminary exposure for these lights. The 
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TWELVE Wabash Press 40 lamps fired from various 
concealed positions on main floor and mezzanine. 
Pan film, lens at f16. The room lights were turned 
on for two seconds after the flashes were com- 
pleted. Room lights may be exposed either be- 
fore or after flashes. By Ray Barclay. 







































THE FLAMES were not bright enough alone to 
provide a picture of this scene. There was just 
a lot of dull grey smoke. So the photographer 
made a virtue of necessity, shot off three flash 
lamps and came away with a_ prize-winning 
news shot. Camera was set on "Time" for 15 
seconds, during which photographer ran to 
front of house (left) and to ladder tower 
(right), firing one lamp at each place. A 
lamp also was fired beside the camera to il- 


result is an image in which there are only 
windows; there is no detail in the house 


itself. If you now shoot a flash near the 
camera, you illuminate the outside of the 
building. This results in an interesting 
picture, but it can be improved. Let us 
say there are two trees between the cam- 
era and the house, one on each side of the 
pathway. It would make a very effective 
picture to have the exterior “floodlit” 
from behind the trees, letting the trees 
themselves make a framing silhouette. 
Having decided on this, you have the 
house lights turned off. Now open the 


luminate the foreground fire hoses. By study- 
ing the shadows and the bright areas of the 
picture, the direction and approximate dis- 
tance of each lamp can readily be visualized. 
The right side of the house, for example, shows 
by its brightness that the flash was relatively 
near. Note the ladder's shadow, revealing the 
direction of the light. Milwaukee Journal Photo 
by Frank J. Scherschel. DATA: Speed Graphic 
Camera, 4x5, Agfa Superpan Film, Press 40 
flash lamps. 


shutter again, on “time,” and fire a flash- 
bulb behind each tree in turn, aiming it 
at the building. You can use smaller flash- 
bulbs here, since you are closer to the 
building, than if you should be firing the 
flash from the camera. 

The walk-around procedure is followed 
by state highway police and press pho- 
tographers in photographing automobile, 
train or airplane wrecks which cover large 
areas. The prize fire picture on this page 
was made that way. The photographer 
set his Speed Graphic on a tripod for a 

(Page 92, please) 
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ESPITE the publicity given to the 
D use of white military uniforms dur- 

ing the Russo-Finnish war, white 
“coveralls” are not always effective cam- 
ouflage. 

These pictures were taken at Lake 
Placid, New York, where the U. S. Army 
is training men for action in battle on 
skis, and the writer was fortunate enough 
to be allowed to go skiing amid the ma- 
neuvering troops. The camera used was 
a Super Ikonta C Special, which is as 
compact and easy to handle as any snap- 
shot box. Super-XX film was used and 
the films developed in DK-20. 

Conditions most favoring concealment 
by the white uniforms are dull days, when 
no revealing shadows are cast by marching 
figures, snow storms, and early morning 
34 : and evening hours. 

Ee iS os Bo; Fn gieit On the other hand, as shown in the pic- 
—— - “<2 ture at bottom of opposite page, these 
WHITE COVERALL on kneeling infantryman who is same uniforms make fine targets silhou- 


practicing rifle firing on skis, makes it difficult for  otted against dark woods or distant moun- 
enemy riflemen to distinguish him against the snow. k ' : ; 
tain peaks. 





PHOTOGRAPHING CAMOUFLAGED SKI TROOPS 


B Y oO D { : M ° N A H A N 


COMPARE THE PICTURES be!ow. Notice ihat the undergrowth. Ata short distance from an observer 
skis and rifles in the closeup at left stand out beldly these men vanish from sight, completely blending 
against the white uniform, but in the picture at right with the forest growth. Almost complete protec- 
they blend successfully with the small trees and tion from observation has thus been achieved. 
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STRONG sun- 
light is hard on 
camouflage when 
viewed against 
the sun. Black 
shadows give 
away the pres- 
ence of these 
white-uniformed 
ski troopers, to 
enemy observers, 
even at great dis- 
tances. 


WHITE figures 
stand out boldly, 
against the darker 
background of 
distant forest. 
From this angle 
they are less well 
camouflaged than 
the man in dark 
clothes, leading 
the troop. 
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ON THE EYES? 


HOW TO PUT YOUR PICTURES TO THE “EYE-COMFORT” TEST 


. ¥ Re MY NS 


OLUMES have been written on the 

subject of composition, but a simple 

definition of the word is hard to find. 
Talking with a decorator one day, I ob- 
jected to a certain chair because it was 
uncomfortable. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but it lends the 
room eye-comfort.” 

That is the best definition of composi- 
tion I know. 

I have had the interesting experience of 
serving on a number of salon and prize- 
contest juries, and watching pictorial pun- 
dits in action. None of these gentlemen 
seems to have the slightest difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing good from bad composition at 
a glance. But some of the theories upon 
which they base their decisions are strange 
and wonderful. 

For instance, there is the “alphabet 
school” which maintains that a picture has 
merit only if the dominant lines in the 
composition resemble some letter of the 
alphabet. I once asked one of these men if 
he preferred upper or lowercase composi- 
tions, but he took the question seriously 
and has been worrying about it ever since. 


Then there is the fellow who draws a 
lot of interesting lines across a picture so 
that it is divided into segments, and by 
some mystic process of mathematics he 
divines whether the “tonal masses” are 
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correctly distributed among the various 
segments. 

Nor can we ignore the “geometric 
school” whose followers dearly love any 
composition that can be diagrammed so 
that it becomes a triangle, a pentagon, 
an octagon or any other figure out of 
Euclid. 

This by no means exhausts the amazing 
poppycock you hear when critics get to- 
gether, but it gives you a general idea. 
They may subjectively appreciate a good 
composition the minute they see it. Their 
theories, I think, are merely attempts to 
rationalize in some complicated way a 
simple, instinctive choice. 


@e YOU DON’T have to depend on 
theory to analyze composition. Good com- 
position is simply a matter-of arranging 
the component parts of a picture so that 
it affords a sensuous satisfaction to the 
eye—in other words “eye comfort.” And 
we have two positive sources of informa- 
tion as to what does please the eye—the 
laboratory experiments of the psycholo- 


— 


THIS quiet, refreshing study is built of soft curving 
lines and delicate half-tones, in direct contrast to 
the treatment of “Sunlit Cobblestones” on p. 32. 
The contours of a lovely body have been skilfully 
disposed in a reverse curve —Hogarth's famous 
“Line of Beauty.” 
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The eye likes this 


By BERNARD G. SILBERSTEIN 
ic, poster-like treatment, and stops to look. 
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GUATEMALAN SUNRISE 


BY BERNARD G. SILBERSTEIN 


COMPOSITION is the arrangement of parts of a picture that will persuade the 
eye to dwell contentedly long enough for the imagination to catch fire and 
capture the spirit of a picture. The details of foreground flowers and lacy clouds 
here delight the eye and lead the attention to the beauty of the lake nestling 


amid volcanic peaks. 


DATA: 6xécm. Auto. 


Rolleiflex camera, Zeiss Tessar 


3.5 lens, Agfa Superpan Press film, red filter, 1/50 second exposure at f22. 


gists, and the empiric experience of suc- 
cessful artists for thousands of years. 


Suppose we cleave through the maze 
of theory and consider composition in the 
light of what we do know about the hu- 
man eye. 


In the first place, the eye is a restless, 
roving creature. Left to itself, it will wan- 
der. Fortunately, it is a docile creature 
and likes to be led. The easiest way to 
focus the attention of the eye on the point 
of interest in your picture is to lead it there 
by dominant converging lines. 


The photographer of “Guatemalan Sun- 
rise” has resorted to a time-honored de- 


vice to achieve this aim—the vista or fore- ° 
ground frame. Obviously his problem 
was to center attention on the lake nestled 
between the twin peaks. Had he not em- 
ployed the frame of branches the blank 
area of the sky would have invited the eye 
to wander up and out of the picture. But 
the curving branch leads it firmly down to 
the lake, where the eye rests contentedly, 
thus allowing the imagination to revel in 
the solitary majesty of Lake Attitlan. 

That illustrates the major aim of pic- 
torial composition—to persuade the eye to 
dwell contentedly long enough for the 
imagination to catch fire and capture the 
spirit of the picture. 
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AFTER THE RAIN 


BY RENE HUIGENS 
THE APPEAL of this picture derives from its ex- 


cellent rendering of texture. The sparkling high- 
lights were obtained by shooting directly into the 
sun, but with the shadow of the foreground lamp- 
post shielding the lens. Texture affords sensuous 
satisfaction to the eye and contributes to eye- 
comfort. DATA: Agfa Isopan film, 1/250 second, 
f8. Taken in Antwerp, Selgiom. 


e@ THE EYE likes this business of being 
led. The reason has been proven in the 
laboratory. The eye is lazy. Like people, 
it hates to make decisions. Confronted 
with a picture which contains several de- 
tails which might conceivably be worth 
looking at, the eye becomes irritated and 
seeks to avoid that picture. Consequently 
a good composition has but one center of 
interest and all of the lines draw attention 
to it. 

When we say “lines”, we do not mean 
narrow black marks such as are made with 
a pencil. A line in composition may be 
any definite contour or area of continuity 
along which the eye will naturally travel. 
The nature of these lines has a definite 
psychological effect on the eye. Straight 
lines lead the eye swiftly and in so doing 
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create a sense of strength and boldness. 


So also do lines which contrast strongly 
with the surrounding areas. A composi- 
tion built of such lines is arresting and 
exciting to the eye. 

Curved lines, on the other hand, lead 
the eye deviously and subtly, and create a 
feeling of restfulness and tranquility. Ho- 
garth’s “line of beauty” or “S” curve has 
long been recognized by artists as the most 
sensuously pleasing line of composition. 
(This, by the way, is no concession to the 
“alphabet school.” The S is beautiful be- 
cause it is a curve; not because it happens 
to be in the alphabet. 





e@ Rhythm pleases the eye. Rhythm 
in composition is simply the regular repi- 
tition of similar shapes, just as in music, 
rhythm is the regular repetition of sound 
patterns. No one knows just why the ear 
delights in the steady throb of the bass, 
but composers recognize the fact and write 
rhythm into their music. I can’t tell you 
why the eye should dwell happily on a 
pattern of similar shapes, but it does, and 
you can employ the fact in pictorial com- 
position. 

The one thing to remember is the dif- 
ference between rhythm and monotony. 
Rhythm is the regular repetition of similar 
shapes, usually of varying size or propor- 
tion. Monotony is the repetition of iden- 
tical shapes. It’s as the rhythmic beating 
of a tom-tom compared to the monoton- 
ous ticking of an alarm clock. 

Good composition is just a matter of 
pleasing the eye, and—negatively—not 
irritating the eye. In practice, composition 
is subjective—simply the application of 
good taste. Anyone who can arrange a 
bowl of flowers attractively, or lay out a 
garden path and a flower bed, can com- 
pose a picture well. And the less attention 
he pays to the savants, the better his work 
then will be. 


— 
EBB TIDE BY PABEL, PENGUIN PHOTO 


A SUCCESSFUL composition depending entirely 
on rhythm. The eye delights in this undulating 
repitition of similar shapes. 



























THE PARSON uses ancient Bible 
as only authentic “prop.” FIG. | 


AND 


robe for your next snapshot session. 
Here are a half dozen examples of 
what can be done with a single little 


RAG BAG is the costume ward- 


model. In Fig. 1, we see her in a serious 
mood, like a character from a John Hutch- 
ins portrait study. The costume was a 


CLOTHES make the boy. Here 
the costume has completely 
changed little girl model. FIG. 3 


MOTHER'S hat, gloves and 
dress with a purse and a bit of 
costume jewelry added. FIG. 4 


THE FORTUNE TELLER also was produced with quite simple costume 
details, using a sports skirt and matching bandana. 


FIG. 2 


GEORGETTE ELDER. 


borrowed hat, collar and coat. The ancient 
bible was the only authentic prop, but any 
large book could have been used. The 
black background is in keeping with the 
sombre atmosphere of the picture. For 
most child pictures, a light background is 
desirable. Use a light wall or sheet. 


TOWEL and bath rug make a 
costume as easy to acquire as 
anyone could wish. FIG. 5 











THE LITTLE MODEL becomes herself, after posing 
in the guise of everything from a preacher to an 
overdressed matron. From the aesthetic stand- 
Point, all subjects are best posed as “themselves” 
wearing the clothes and doing the things they 


normally do. Dressing up kids, cats, dogs and 
other subjects frequently produces only “phoney” 
appearing pictures. Children, however, enjoy play- 
acting so much, that an exception is made in 
their case, for the benefit of indulgent parents. 
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* PHOTOGRAPH 


CAMERA PROVIDES PROTECTION FOR COLLECTORS, AS WELL 
AS MEANS OF INTERCHANGE AND PERMANENT RECORD 


OBBY horses like to have their pic- 
tures taken. And sometimes the 
reasons are highly practical. 

Here’s a f’rinstance: 

Johnny McDoe is an amateur silver- 
smith—makes really fine brooches, rings, 
and bracelets as a hobby. One night some- 
one pried open his basement window and 
took some of his choicest pieces of work 
under protective custody. 

“Can you describe the gimmiks?” The 
deputy inspector’s voice was challenging. 

“Sure,” Johnny said, “I can show you 
what they looked like.” And he tossed a 
handful of glossy prints on the D. I.’s desk. 

Thereupon the detective bureau became 
really interested. In less than a week, 
Johnny had his silver back, and a jewelry 
fence and nimble-fingered confederate 
were in the jug. 

“I wish more people would photograph 
their pretty trinkets,” the deputy inspector 
sighed, as he admired the silver cameo 
ring on his finger. 

The camera records pictorial notes of 
hobby doings and things. It helps widely- 
separated hobbyists to exchange informa- 
tion. It reveals hidden secrets in stamps, 
paintings, and coins. Anybody strong 
enough to click a shutter can photograph 
hobbies such as a golfer slicing into the 
rough, or a fisherman landing a bass. But 
it takes a bit more skill to photograph the 
cancellation mark on a stamp without 
having the stamp design show. 

The most difficult aspect of much hobby 
photography, for the average camera 
owner, is that the objects to be pictured 
are small. If the hobbyist possesses special 











COLLECTORS’ dolls usually can be lighted much 
like any portrait subject. In this case, a spotlight 
for backlighting and a flood unit for front illumina- 
tion were used. 
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photographic equipment, it is no trick at 
all for him to photograph an old coin and 
make it appear the size of a saucer. But 
with only a camera that ordinarily doesn’t 
focus anything closer than 3 to 6 feet, the 
problem becomes less simple. For that 
reason, a separate article in this issue de- 
scribes methods of macrophotography, 
which is a fancy name for the photograph- 
ing of small objects, such as coins, stamps, 
etc. and reproducing them actual size or 
larger. (See “How to Make Closeups With 
Your Camera,”) on page 60. 
















The camera can become a helpful tool 
to the coin or button collector. The col- 
lector of such small articles can effect 
trades and sales over great distances with- 
out running the risk of losing the valu- 
able articles. Thus, instead of mailing a 
rare coin to a man in Seattle who wants 
to see it, the Boston coin collector can 
send a photograph. If an ordinary print 
won’t tell the whole story, the collector 
can send a stereogram that, when prop- 


IMPROVISED ar- 
rangement for 
eliminating sha- 
dows on back- 
ground and con- 
trolling back- 
ground tone. 
The camera is 
supported on a 
chemical ring- 
stand base, and 
sheet of glass 
supporting object 
is resting on a 
laboratory tripod 

























stand. 


FOR ILLUMINATING COINS AND 
OTHER SUBJECTS IN WHICH THE 
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AN 1819 copper coin, '/4 kreuzer (German or Aus- about 19mm. (34”). Lighting was from 500-watt 
trian) photographed with a 6” lens on 3!/4x4//4” spot directed at sharp angle. For dark subjects a 
Agfa SSS Pan film. Actual diameter of coin is reflector is often needed to brighten deep shadows. 
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erly viewed, is the next thing to seeing 


the real coin. WARNING 
e@ FILM. For photographing coins, but- The photographer should keep in mind 
tons, and most other small objects, ordi- that there are certain regulations concern- 
iiaiaciis Gin wnedlie is ob ing the photographing and reproducing of 
nary panc y United States and foreign stamps, securities, 
lected. and other obligations. Boiled down, these 

High-powered lamps are not needed be- regulations are: 

cause the exposures can be long enough to al It : - photograph boats, cer- 
: . ‘“ tificates of indebtedness, national bank cur- 
permit the use of, say, ordinary 60-watt rency, coupons, United States notes, Treas- 


reading lamps with or without reflectors. ury notes, gold certificates, silver certificates, 


However, one or two small spotlights, of fractional notes, certificates of deposits, bills, 
. : : checks or drafts for money drawn by or 
about 200-watt size, are just about ideal upon authorized officers of the United States, 


for coin and similar photography. and other documents of value that have been 
or may be issued under any Act of Congress. 
@e PHOTOGRAPHING COINS. To -m short, don’t argos cing erg = - . 
. . oreign government papers that might be o 

clean the subject, ordinary soap and water, | Vito some one if counterfeited. 
supplemented perhaps by some grease dea iataiiiaciad ik . 
: : : . Black-and-white reproductions may be 
solvent such as cleaning fluid, usually is made of cancelled and uncancelled United 
sufficient. Extensive polishing is not nec- States postage stamps, including those on 


essary and may not even be desirable. Ar- | Stamped envelopes and cards, provided the 
cid y reproduction is less than three-quarters or 


range the light to bring out the surface more than one and one-half the linear di- 
detail. mensions of each part of the original stamp. 
The main source, such asa spotlight, is 3. It is permissable to photograph, for 
placed so its rays strike the coin at a legal purposes, documents to which cancelled 
sharp or even a grazing angle. A second U. S. Internal Revenue stamps are attached. 
lamp, or a white cardboard reflector, can 4. Foreign revenue stamps may be photo- 
7 ; . graphed if the reproductions are marked so 
be placed to throw some illumination into | they could not be used as stamps. Thus a 
the shadows when needed. This simple line could be scratched across the negative 
lighting technique is suitable for prac- ean hag yee — to produce a fine 
tically any small object having engraved, 5. Black-and-white reproductions of for- 
carved or embossed surface details. eign postage stamps are permitted. 
e USE OF A SMOKE CHAMBER. 6. It is not against the law to photograph 
A coin may be coated with white 2 when the oo naga are not to be used 
‘ : or any count t ; 
powder when the color is such that detail 7 — see nena . 
° : - Current regulations make no provision 
Is not rendered well = 6 photograph. for photographing stamps or other govern- 
Ammonium chloride is used, precipitated | ment securities in color. 
by the fumes of hydrochloric acid and Detailed information concerning the re- 
ammonia in a “smoke chamber” over the | Production of stamps, etc., can be obtained 
2 ° from the U. S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
coin. The chemicals usually are contained ington, D. C. 
in small bottles connected to the chamber 











BY PHOTOGRAPHING the yellow 
stamp (left), using panchromatic 
film and a red (Wratten A) filter, 
cancellation marks and overprint 
may be recorded. 
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by glass tubes. Air is bubbled through 
the bottles to drive the fumes into the 
tubes. The resulting white coating on the 
coin masks irregularities of coloration yet 
does not obscure any of the engraved de- 
tails. Unless you are skillful with this 
stunt, however, do not try it on valuable 
coins made of copper, bronze, or other 
metal that might be attacked by acid 
vapor. 

Usually all you need do to obtain a good 
coin picture is to arrange the lighting to 
bring out surface details, and perhaps to 
play around a bit with color filters. This 
applies also to such objects as buttons, 


e BACKGROUND. A background of 
contrasting tone is generally best. Thus 
an old copper coin requires a light gray 
or white background, an ammonium- 


chloride coated one a dark gray or black 
background. 

One of the most flexible ways of con- 
trolling the background color is to lay 
the object on a piece of clear glass that is 
supported several inches above a sheet of 









THE pictorial photographer often can find material in stamp designs. This 
is an enlargement from the famous Goya nude picture on a Spanish stamp. 


paper or cardboard of the proper tone. 
The background can be changed simply 
by changing the paper or cardboard, with- 
out disturbing the object. This arrange- 
ment eliminates troublesome shadows 
against the background. If you do much 
small-object photography, you can ar- 
range a glass stage that is easily adjustable 
with respect to the camera lens. Usually 
the stage will be horizontal and the camera 
vertical, as in the photograph, center of. 
page 39. 

@ STEREOS. Stereoscopic pictures of 
coins and other objects are particularly 
effective in conveying information about 
the article. They also are fun to make 
and view. A stereo camera is a worthwhile 
addition for any photographer. But as a 
stereo picture is simply two pictures taken 
side by side, an ordinary camera can 
be improvised for taking stereos. 

The object is mounted on the vertical 
side of a box, using tacky wax or adhesive 
tape, or setting it on a small glass shelf 
sticking out from the box. Place the box 
where it can be shifted a few inches in a 
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OIL PAINTING photographed with aid of polariz- 
ing filters. Note general improvement of contrast, 
a result of reflection elimination, as compared to 
next reproduction. One 500-watt spotlight used 
for illumination with 2-inch Polaroid filter over 
spotlight. 


direction parallel to the object-supporting 
side. 

Support the camera on a tripod, and 
adjust the camera height so the lens axis 
is about the same level as the object. 
Adjust so the camera film and the side 
of the box are parallel. Then swing the 
camera a few degrees, say 5 to 8 degrees 
for a trial, to the left. Slide the box along 
until the object is centered on the film. 
Focus sharply, and make the first ex- 
posure. 

Next swing the camera to the right of 
the center position the same number of 
degrees. The total swing will be 10 to 16 
degrees if the above values are used. Slide 
the box along until the object is again 
centered, and make the second exposure. 
The lighting should be fairly even so that 
shifting the object will not change the 
shadows too much. 

Make prints from the negatives, and 
mount the first one exposed so the right 
eye sees it through the stereoscope, the 
second one so it is viewed by the left eye. 

You will find, by experience, just how 
much to swing, without going to a lot of 
trouble calculating the swing mathemat- 
ically. Too much swing over-emphasizes 
depth; too little produces a too-shallow 
impression of depth. 

Jewelry produced by the plastics crafts- 
man, amateur silversmith, or collected by 
the antique fancier is always interesting 
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OIL painting illuminated by ordinary floodlight 
creates bad surface reflections. 
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POLARIZING 
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A SHEET of polarizing film or a polarizing filter in 
a mount can be mounted in front of a spotlight. 
If desired, a sheet of heat-absorbing glass can be 
placed behind filter to protect it. Use as large a 
sheet of glass as possible. 





OLD wax seal from back of oil painting, Tech- 
nique of photographing is same as for coin. 
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camera fodder. When the pieces are val- 
uable, it is an excellent idea to preserve a 
sharp photograph or negative of cach in 
your safety-deposit box. Then, in case 
of theft or other loss, you can give police 
and insurance men something tangible on 
which to work. This use of photography 
is worth remembering in connection with 
any valuable article . . . including those 
used in the photographic hobby! 

Jewelry can be photographed in use, as 
in the case of a fine old ring on a pretty 
hand; or it can be treated as small-sized 
still life, like coins. The technique of 
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CAMERA SWINGS SAME 
NUMBER OF DEGREES : 
FROM CENTER LINE 

OF EACH EXPOSURE 











BOX, 252 POSITION 


SWINGING-CAMERA method of making stereo- 
scopic photographs of small objects. The drawing 
shows a horizontal camera and the object attached 
to vertical side of a box. The same set-up can be 
made with the camera pointing downward, so ob- 
ject rests on horizontal surface. 
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lighting, background arrangement, etc., 
will be about the same as that already 
described. 


@ ONE PROBLEM that may crop up is 
the handling of reflections. This little but 
mighty problem also is a stumbling block 
in the photographing of such things as old 
glassware, silver trophy cups, and oil 
paintings. The best way to lick it is 
with polarized light, as follows: 

Obtain a polarizing filter for your cam- 
era and one for each of the lamps used 
to illuminate the object. Among the mak- 
ers of these filters are: The Polaroid 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass., Eastman Kodak 
Co., and Kin-O-Lux, 105 W. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. Your local dealer can 
get them for you. 

You can buy sheet Polaroid by the 
square inch, and make your own filters ; 
it is handled just like a sheet of celluloid. 
(Obtainable from Harry Ross, 68-70 West 
Broadway, New York City, at rate of 
$1.00 per 4 sq. in.). If you do not care 
to invest in large polarizing screens for 
lamps, you can get by, even when pho- 
tographing something as large as an oil 
painting, by mounting a small polarizing 
filter, say one 2 in. in diameter, over a 
similar sized hole in a piece of cardboard 

(Page 88, please) 
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STEREOSCOPIC picture of a hand-made silver brooch. 


This may be cut out and viewed in any stereoscope. 
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of language. Without commas, peri- 
ods and other marks, a written story 
would be unreadable. 

In a film story, punctuation is even 
more necessary. A professional air can be 
given to your movies by the judicious use 
of fades, dissolves, irises and wipes. 

The fade indicates the beginning and 
more often the end of a sequence—it is the 
period to a film sentence. The dissolve 
connects more or less related scenes—it is 
equivalent to the semi-colon. The wipe 
is a more rapid transition than the dis- 
solve, frequently connecting less closely 
related scenes—its function is similar to 
the commas separating a list of objects in 
a sentence. 

We early find a real need for these ef- 
fects in our films. The methods of pro- 
ducing them are many, and with a little 
ingenuity they may be made with the sim- 
plest of equipment. Indeed, the fade-in, 
or its reverse, the fade-out (Fig. 4) may 
be made without any attachment to the 
camera at all, after the film has been 
developed. 


This is done by means of a chemical 
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P UNCTUATION is an important part 








fade. It is made by slowly lowering the 
film into a beaker of black dye as in 
Fig. 1. Obviously the end of the film which 
enters the dye first will be the darkest, 
since it remains in the dye for the greatest 
time. The film is first soaked in water a 
few minutes to prevent uneven dying. It 
is then lowered slowly into the dye until 
the required length of fade has been 
reached. At this point it is immediately 
removed from the dye, rinsed in clear 
water and examined. If the fade is not 
dark enough, the process may be repeated. 
The film is then wiped with a chamois or 
viscose sponge and dried. While lowering 
into the dye, a slight sideways vibration 
should be imparted to the film to dislodge 
any small bubbles. The dye solution, for 
this purpose, is obtainable from most 
camera stores. 


@ For more complicated effects, it is nec- 
essary to make fades directly in the cam- 
era. Fades can be made on any equipment 
with the aid of some simple devices which 
are used over the lens of the camera. The 
three principal types are shown in Figs. 
2 and 3, and models of each type are 
available to fit various cameras. 

The first, and oldest type, is the front 
iris (Fig. 3). This is similar to the iris 
diaphragm in a lens, except that it is 
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GUATEMALAN SUNRISE 





BY BERNARD G. SILBERSTEIN 


COMPOSITION is the arrangement of parts of a picture that will persuade the 
eye to dwell contentedly long enough for the imagination to catch fire and 
capture the spirit of a picture. The details of foreground flowers and lacy clouds 
here delight the eye and lead the attention to the beauty of the lake nestling 
amid volcanic peaks. DATA: 6xécm. Auto. Rolleiflex camera, Zeiss Tessar 
3.5 lens, Agfa Superpan Press film, red filter, 1/50 second exposure at 22. 


gists, and the empiric experience of suc- 
cessful artists for thousands of years. 


Suppose we cleave through the maze 
of theory and consider composition in the 
light of what we do know about the hu- 
man eye. 


In the first place, the eye is a restless, 
roving creature. Left to itself, it will wan- 
der. Fortunately, it is a docile creature 
and likes to be led. The easiest way to 
focus the attention of the eye on the point 
of interest in your picture is to lead it there 
by dominant converging lines. 


The photographer of “Guatemalan Sun- 
rise” has resorted to a time-honored de- 


vice to achieve this aim—the vista or fore- 
ground frame. Obviously his problem 
was to center attention on the lake nestled 
between the twin peaks. Had he not em- 
ployed the frame of branches the blank 
area of the sky would have invited the eye 
to wander up and out of the picture. But 
the curving branch leads it firmly down to 
the lake, where the eye rests contentedly, 
thus allowing the imagination to revel in 
the solitary majesty of Lake Attitlan. 

That illustrates the major aim of pic- 
torial composition—to persuade the eye to 
dwell contentedly long enough for the 
imagination to catch fire and capture the 
spirit of the picture. 
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AFTER THE RAIN BY RENE HUIGENS 
THE APPEAL of this picture derives from its ex- 
cellent rendering of texture. The sparkling high- 
lights were obtained by shooting directly into the 
sun, but with the shadow of the foreground lamp- 
post shielding the lens. Texture affords sensuous 
satisfaction to the eye and contributes to eye- 
comfort. DATA: Agfa Isopan film, 1/250 second, 
f8. Taken in Antwerp, Belgium. 


e@ THE EYE likes this business of being 
led. The reason has been proven in the 
laboratory. The eye is lazy. Like people, 
it hates to make decisions. Confronted 
with a picture which contains several de- 
tails which might conceivably be worth 
looking at, the eye becomes irritated and 
seeks to avoid that picture. Consequently 
a good composition has but one center of 
interest and all of the lines draw attention 
to it. 

When we say “lines”, we do not mean 
narrow black marks such as are made with 
a pencil. A line in composition may be 
any definite contour or area of continuity 
along which the eye will naturally travel. 
The nature of these lines has a definite 
psychological effect on the eye. Straight 
lines lead the eye swiftly and in so doing 
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create a sense of strength and boldness. 
So also do lines which contrast strongly 
with the surrounding areas. A composi- 
tion built of such lines is arresting and 
exciting to the eye. 

Curved lines, on the other hand, lead 
the eye deviously and subtly, and create a 
feeling of restfulness and tranquility. Ho- 
garth’s “line of beauty” or “S” curve has 
long been recognized by artists as the most 
sensuously pleasing line of composition. 
(This, by the way, is no concession to the 
“alphabet school.” The S is beautiful be- 
cause it is a curve ; not because it happens 
to be in the alphabet. 


@ Rhythm pleases the eye. Rhythm 
in composition is simply the regular repi- 
tition of similar shapes, just as in music, 
rhythm is the regular repetition of sound 
patterns. No one knows just why the ear 
delights in the steady throb of the bass, 
but composers recognize the fact and write 
rhythm into their music. I can’t tell you 
why the eye should dwell happily on a 
pattern of similar shapes, but it does, and 
you can employ the fact in pictorial com- 
position. 

The one thing to remember is the dif- 
ference between rhythm and monotony. 
Rhythm is the regular repetition of similar 
shapes, usually of varying size or propor- 
tion. Monotony is the repetition of iden- 
tical shapes. It’s as the rhythmic beating 
of a tom-tom compared to the monoton- 
ous ticking of an alarm clock. 

Good composition is just a matter of 
pleasing the eye, and—negatively—not 
irritating the eye. In practice, composition 
is subjective—simply the application of 
good taste. Anyone who can arrange a 
bowl of flowers attractively, or lay out a 
garden path and a flower bed, can com- 
pose a picture well. And the less attention 
he pays to the savants, the better his work 
then will be. 


—" 
EBB TIDE BY PABEL, PENGUIN PHOTO 
A SUCCESSFUL composition depending entirely 


on rhythm. The eye delights in this undulating 
repitition of similar shapes. 














THE PARSON uses ancient Bible 
as only authentic “prop.” FIG. | 


THE FORTUNE TELLER also was produced with quite simple costume 
details, using a sports skirt and matching bandana. 


FIG, 2 
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SARLS 


HE RAG BAG is the costume ward- 
robe for your next snapshot session. 
Here are a half dozen. examples of 
what can be done with a single little 
model. In Fig. 1, we see her in a serious 
mood, like a character from a John Hutch- 
ins portrait study. The costume was a 


CLOTHES make the boy. Here 
the costume has completely 
changed little girl model. FIG. 3 
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MOTHER'S hat, gloves and 
rse and a bit of 
costume jewelry added. FIG. 4 


DE 


borrowed hat, collar and coat. The ancient 
bible was the only authentic prop, but any 
large book could have been used. The 
black background is in keeping with the 
sombre atmosphere of the picture. For 
most child pictures, a light background is 
desirable. Use a light wall or sheet. 


TOWEL and bath rug make a 
costume as easy to acquire as 
anyone could wish. FIG. 





THE LITTLE MODEL becomes herself, after posing 
in the guise of everything from a preacher to an 
overdressed matron. From the aesthetic stand- 
point, all subjects are best posed as “themselves” 
wearing the clothes and doing the things they 


normally do. Dressing up kids, cats, dogs 

other subjects frequently produces only “ ey” 
appearing pictures. Children, however, enjoy play- 
acting so much, that an exception is made in 
their case, for the benefit of indulgent parents, 
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CTION FOR COLLECTORS, AS WE 
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AND PERMANENT RECORD 


OBBY horses like to have their pic- 
tures taken. And sometimes the 
reasons are highly practical. 

Here’s a f’rinstance: 

Johnny McDoe is an amateur silver- 
smith—makes really fine brooches, rings, 
and bracelets as a hobby. One night some- 
one pried open his basement window and 
took some of his choicest pieces of work 
under protective custody. 

“Can you describe the gimmiks?” The 
deputy inspector’s voice was challenging. 

“Sure,” Johnny said, “I can show you 
what they looked like.” And he tossed a 
handful of glossy prints on the D. I.’s desk. 

Thereupon the detective bureau became 
really interested. In less than a week, 
Johnny had his silver back, and a jewelry 
fence and nimble-fingered confederate 
were in the jug. 

“T wish more people would photograph 
their pretty trinkets,” the deputy inspector 
sighed, as he admired the silver cameo 
ring on his finger. 

The camera records pictorial notes of 
hobby doings and things. It helps widely- 
separated hobbyists to exchange informa- 
tion. It reveals hidden secrets in stamps, 
paintings, and coins. Anybody strong 
enough to click a shutter can photograph 
hobbies such as a golfer slicing into the 
rough, or a fisherman landing a bass. But 
it takes a bit more skill to photograph the 
cancellation mark on a stamp without 
having the stamp design show. 

The most difficult aspect of much hobby 
photography, for the average camera 
owner, is that the objects to be pictured 
are small. If the hobbyist possesses special 


COLLECTORS’ dolls usually can be lighted much 
like any portrait subject. In this case, a spotlight 
for backlighting and a flood unit for front illumina- 
tion were used. 3 





YOUR HOBBY 


photographic equipment, it is no trick at 
all for him to photograph an old coin and 
make it appear the size of a saucer. But 
with only a camera that ordinarily doesn’t 
focus anything closer than 3 to 6 feet, the 
problem becomes less simple. For that 
reason, a separate article in this issue de- 
scribes methods of macrophotography, 
which is a fancy name for the photograph- 
ing of small objects, such as coins, stamps, 
etc. and reproducing them actual size or 
larger. (See “How to Make Closeups With 
Your Camera,”) on page 60. 

The camera can become a helpful tool 
to the coin or button collector. The col- 
lector of such small articles can effect 
trades and sales over great distances with- 
out running the risk of losing the valu- 
able articles. Thus, instead of mailing a 
rare coin to a man in Seattle who wants 
to see it, the Boston coin collector can 
send a photograph. If an ordinary print 
won’t tell the whole story, the collector 
can send a stereogram that, when prop- 





IMPROVISED ar- 
rangement for 
eliminating sha- 
dows on back- 
ground and con- 
trolling back- 
ground tone. 
The camera is 
supported on a 
chemical ring- 
stand base, and 
sheet of glass 
supporting object 
is resting on a 
laboratory tripod 
stand. 


AN 1819 copper coin, / kreuzer (German or Aus- about 19mm. (34”). Lighting was from 500-watt 
trian) photographed with a 6” lens on 3!/4x4'/4” spot directed at sharp angle. For dark subjects « 
Agfa Pan film. Actual diameter of coin is reflector is often needed to brighten deep shadows. 
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erly viewed, is the next thing to seeing 
the real coin. WARNING 


@ FILM. For photographing coins, but- The photographer should keep in mind 
tons, and most other small objects, ordi- | that P igo oon certain mn ane gg 
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nary panchromatic film usually is se- | United States and foreign stamps, securities, 
lected. and other obligations. Boiled down, these 
igh-powered lamps are not needed be- | *esulations are: 

cause the exposures can be long enough to 1. It is illegal to photograph bonds, cer- 


: : ¥ tificates of indebtedness, national bank cur- 
permut the use of, say, ordinary 60-watt rency, coupons, United States notes, Treas- 


reading lamps with or without reflectors. ury notes, gold certificates, silver certificates, 
However, one or two small spotlights, of fractional notes, certificates of deposits, bills, 


. . . checks or drafts for money drawn by or 
about 200-watt size, are just about ideal upon authorized officers of the United States, 


for coin and similar photography. and other documents of value that have been 
or may be issued under any Act of Congress. 


e@e PHOTOGRAPHING COINS. To In short, don’t photograph any U. S. or 
clean the subject, ordinary soap and water, | foreign government papers that might be of 
supplemented perhaps by some grease i ee Brea a 
: : : . Black-and-white reproductions may 
solvent such as cleaning fluid, usually is made of cancelled and uncancelled United 
sufficient. Extensive polishing is not nec- States postage stamps, including those on 
essary and may not even be desirable. Ar- | stamped envelopes and cards, provided the 
the lish bri th f reproduction is less than three-quarters or 
range the light to bring out the surface | more than one and one-half the linear di- 
detail. mensions of each part of the original stamp. 
The Main source, such as a spotlight, 1S 3. It is permissable to photograph, for 
placed so its rays strike the coin at a | legal purposes, documents to which cancelled 
sharp or even a grazing angle. A second U. S. aioe Revenue stamps are attached. 
lamp, or a white cardboard reflector, can 4. Foreign revenue stamps may be photo- 
p aS graphed if the reproductions are marked so 
be placed to throw some illumination into they could not be used as stamps. Thus a 
the shadows when needed. This simple line could be scratched across the negative 
lighting technique is suitable for prac- —. hag x Pac regu to produce a fine 
tically any small object having — aved, 5. Black-and-white reproductions of for- 
carved or embossed surface details. eign postage stamps are permitted. 
e USE OF A SMOKE CHAMBER. 6. It is not against the law to photograph 
A coin may be coated with white — when the Vesa are not to be used 
; é t rposes. 
powder when the color is such that detail ™ a se = pees "e " ‘ ant 
: : . Current regulations make no provision 
is not rendered well = * photograph. for photographing stamps or other govern- 
Ammonium chloride is used, precipitated | ment securities in color. 
by the fumes of hydrochloric acid and Detailed information concerning the _re- 
ammonia in a “smoke chamber” over the | production of stamps, etc., can be obtained 
. ‘ Pee from the U. S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
coin. The chemicals usually are contained | ington, D. C. 
in small bottles connected to the chamber 











BY PHOTOGRAPHING the yellow 
stamp (left), using panchromatic 
film and a red (Wratten A) filter, 
cancellation marks and overprint 
may be recorded. 





THE pictorial photographer often can find material in stamp designs. This 
is an enlargement from the famous Goya nude picture on a Spanish stamp. 


by glass tubes. Air is bubbled through 
the bottles to drive the fumes into the 
tubes. The resulting white coating on the 
coin masks irregularities of coloration yet 
does not obscure any of the engraved de- 
tails. Unless you are skillful with this 
stunt, however, do not try it on valuable 
coins made of copper, bronze, or other 
metal that might be attacked by acid 
vapor. 

Usually all you need do to obtain a good 
coin picture is to arrange the lighting to 
bring out surface details, and perhaps to 
play around a bit with color filters. This 
applies also to such objects as buttons. 


@ BACKGROUND. A background of 
contrasting tone is generally best. Thus 
an old copper coin requires a light gray 
or white background, an ammonium- 
chloride coated one a dark gray or black 
background. 

One of the most flexible ways of con- 
trolling the background color is to lay 
the object on a piece of clear glass that is 
supported several inches above a sheet of 


paper or cardboard of the proper tone. 
The background can be changed simply 
by changing the paper or cardboard, with- 
out disturbing the object. This arrange- 
ment eliminates troublesome shadows 
against the background. If you do much 
small-object photography, you can ar- 
range a glass stage that is easily adjustable 
with respect to the camera lens. Usually 
the stage will be horizontal and the camera 
vertical, as in the photograph, center of 
page 39. 

e@ STEREOS. Stereoscopic pictures of 
coins and other objects are particularly 
effective in conveying information about 
the article. They also are fun to make 
and view. A stereo camera is a worthwhile 
addition for any photographer. But as a 
stereo picture is simply two pictures taken 
side by side, an ordinary camera can 
be improvised for taking stereos. 

The object is mounted on the vertical 
side of a box, using tacky wax or adhesive 
tape, or setting it on a small glass shelf 
sticking out from the box. Place the box 
where it can be shifted a few inches in a 
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OIL PAINTING photographed with aid of polariz- 
ing filters. Note general improvement of contrast, 
a result of reflection elimination, as compared to 
next reproduction. One 500-watt spotiight used 
for. illumination with 2-inch Polaroid filter over 


spotlight. 


direction parallel to the object-supporting 
side. 

Support the camera on a tripod, and 
adjust the camera height so the lens axis 
is about the same level as the object. 
Adjust so the camera film and the side 
of the box are parallel. Then swing the 
camera a few degrees, say 5 to 8 degrees 
for a trial, to the left. Slide the box along 
until the object is centered on the film. 
Focus sharply, and make the first ex- 
posure. 

Next swing the camera to the right of 
the center position the same number of 
degrees. The total swing will be 10 to 16 
degrees if the above values are used. Slide 
the box along until the object is again 
centered, and make the second exposure. 
The lighting should be fairly even so that 
shifting the object will not change the 
shadows too much. 

Make prints from the negatives, and 
mount the first one exposed so the right 
eye sees it through the stereoscope, the 
second one so it is viewed by the left eye. 

You will find, by experience, just how 
much to swing, without going to a lot of 
trouble calculating the swing mathemat- 
ically. Too much swing over-emphasizes 
depth; too little produces a too-shallow 
impression of depth. 

Jewelry produced by the plastics crafts- 
man, amateur silversmith, or collected by 
the antique fancier is always interesting 
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OIL painting illuminated by ordinary floodlight 
creates bad surface reflecticns. 


A SHEET of polarizing film or a polarizing filter in 
a@ mount can be mounted in front of a spotlight. 
If desired, a sheet of heat-absorbing glass can be 
placed behind filter to protect it. Use as large a 
sheet of glass as possible. 


OLD wax seal from back of oil painting. Tech- 


nique of photographing is same as for coin. 





camera fodder. When the pieces are val- 
uable, it is an excellent idea to preserve a 
sharp photograph or negative of each in 
your safety-deposit box. Then, in case 
of theft or other loss, you can give police 
and insurance men something tangible on 
which to work. This use of photography 
is worth remembering in connection with 
any valuable article . . . including those 
used in the photographic hobby! 

Jewelry can be photographed in use, as 
in the case of a fine old ring on a pretty 
hand; or it can be treated as small-sized 
still life, like coins. The technique of 


SWINGING-CAMERA method of making stereo- 
scopic photographs of small objects. The drawing 
shows a horizontal camera and the object attached 
to vertical side of a box. The same set-up can be 
made with the camera pointing downward, so ob- 
ject rests on horizontal surface. 


lighting, background arrangement, etc., 
will be about the same as that already 
described. 


e@ ONE PROBLEM that may crop up is 
the handling of reflections. This little but 
mighty problem also is a stumbling block 
in the photographing of such things as old 
glassware, silver trophy cups, and oil 
paintings. The best way to lick it is 
with polarized light, as follows: 

Obtain a polarizing filter for your cam- 
era and one for each of the lamps used 
to illuminate the object. Among the mak- 
ers of these filters are: The Polaroid 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass., Eastman Kodak 
Co., and Kin-O-Lux, 105 W. 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. Your local dealer can 
get them for you. 

You can buy sheet Polaroid by the 
square inch, and make your own filters ; 
it is handled just like a sheet of celluloid. 
(Obtainable from Harry Ross, 68-70 West 
Broadway, New York City, at rate of 
$1.00 per 4 sq. in.). If you do not care 
to invest in large polarizing screens for 
lamps, you can get by, even when pho- 
tographing something as large as an oil. 
painting, by mounting a small polarizing 
filter, say one 2 in. in diameter, over a 
similar sized hole in a piece of cardboard 

(Page 88, please) 
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STEREOSCOPIC picture of a hand-made silver brood 


This may be cut out and viewed in any stereoscope. 





want WAKE FADES, DISSOLYES MISES AND WIPES 


UNCTUATION is an important part 

of language. Without commas, peri- 

ods and other marks, a written story 
would be unreadable. 

In a film story, punctuation is even 
more necessary. A professional air can be 
given to your movies by the judicious use 
of fades, dissolves, irises and wipes. 

The fade indicates the beginning az:d 
more often the end of a sequence—it is the 
period to a film sentence. The dissolve 
connects more or less related scenes—it is 
equivalent to the semi-colon. The wipe 
is a more rapid transition than the dis- 
solve, frequently connecting less closely 
related scenes—its function is similar to 
the commas separating a list of objects in 
a sentence. 

We early find a real need for these ef- 
fects in our films. The methods of pro- 
ducing them are many, and with a little 
ingenuity they may be made with the sim- 
plest of equipment. Indeed, the fade-in, 
or its reverse, the fade-out (Fig. 4) may 
be made without any attachment to the 
camera at all, after the film has been 
developed. 

This is done by means of a chemical 


en 


MAKING ms at USING a fading glass. 
1 FIG. 2 


Fade. 


fade. It is made by slowly lowering the 
film into a beaker of black dye as in 
Fig. 1. Obviously the end of the film which 
enters the dye first will be the darkest, 
since it remains in the dye for the greatest 
time. The film is first soaked in water a 
few minutes to prevent uneven dying. It 
is then lowered slowly into the dye until 
the required length of fade has been 
reached. At this point it is immediately 
removed from the dye, rinsed in clear 
water and examined. If the fade is not 
dark enough, the process may be repeated. 
The film is then wiped with a chamois or 
viscose sponge and dried. While lowering 
into the dye, a slight sideways vibration 
should be imparted to the film to dislodge 
any small bubbles. The dye solution, for 
this purpose, is obtainable from most 
camera stores. 


@ For more complicated effects, it is nec- 
essary to make fades directly in the cam- 
era. Fades can be made on any equipment 
with the aid of some simple devices which 
are used over the lens of the camera. The 
three principal types are shown in Figs. 
2 and 3, and models of each type are 
available to fit various cameras. 

The first, and oldest type, is the front 
iris (Fig. 3). This is similar to the iris 
diaphragm in a lens, except that it is 
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FADING devices. The front iris, left, ~*~ > 
clock-work fading glass, right. SS 





THE FADE-IN is produced with 
the device shown in either Fig. | 
or Fig. 2. A hand fading glass 
is drawn slowly across the lens 
with camera running. The same 
effect at the end of a scene is 
a fade-out. FIG. 4 


THE IRIS-IN is produced by us- 
ing the iris device (Fig. 3) in 


front of the camera lens. Fade 
starts from the center and works 
outward. Used at the end of a 
scene, the effect is called iris- 
out. FIG. 5 


THE DISSOLVE is made by 
overlapping or double-exposing 
two scenes. As the first scene 
fades out, the second appears. 
Thus, a scene of a cigarette dis- 
solves into a closeup of a head. 

FIG. 6 





larger and equipped with an extra leaf so 
that it closes completely. In use, the cor- 
ners of the picture darken on an iris-out. 
An iris-in starts from the center and works 
outward in a fairly well defined circle, as 
in Fig. 5. 

True fades may be produced by means 
of the fade glass shown in Fig. 2, a glass 
plate clear at one end and graduating to 

_a solid black at the other. Its use is sim- 

} ple—just draw it slowly across the lens 
while the camera is running. There are 
a few simple precautions in the use of the 
fade glass. 

When fading-in, the camera is started 
with the black end covering the lens. The 
glass is then moved slowly across until the 
clear part is over the lens and the filming 
continues through the clear glass. Do not 
draw the glass completely off the lens, 
otherwise the edge of the glass will cause 
a streak across the picture as it passes off. 

Similarly, in making a fade out, shoot 
the entire scene through the clear part of 
the glass—don’t slide the glass on just as 
the fade is about to begin. The glass 
should be held as close to the lens as pos- 
sible to avoid photographing any dust or 
finger marks on its surface, and more im- 
portant, the glass should be kept clean. 

An automatic device, using a circular 
fading glass rotated by clockwork, is shown 
in Fig. 3. The results and method of use 
are the same as for the hand fade glass, 
but the length of the fade can be more 
accurately timed. 

Fades. and irises can be made on any 
camera. with the aid of thesé simple ac- 
cessories. For the more complicated ef- 
fects, though, we need some means of re- 
winding the film a definite distance within 
the camera. This, unfortunately, is not 
possible with magazine loading 16mm. 

. cameras of the earlier type. Those using 

_ the later type magazines may be able to 
rewind the film a short distance by turn- 
ing the magazine spindle, with the front 
closed to prevent fogging. 

Several 16mm. cameras are equipped 
with built-in backwinds, while others, both 
16mm. and 8mm. can be so equipped by 
various firms that specialize in this work. 


CINECAM 


On others, the film can be taken out in 
the dark, or in a changing bag, rewound 
partly, and rethreaded. This will take 
some practice. 

The new magazine loading 8mm. cam- 
eras, incidentally, have an easy means of 
rewinding. Simply remove the magazine, 
reverse it, and run the camera the desired 
distance with the lens covered to avoid 
fogging the film. Then reset the footage 
indicator, reverse the film magazine again 
and you are ready for your second ex- 
posure. 

The most used effect requiring back- 
winding is the dissolve, illustrated in Fig. 
6. For this effect, a scene is faded out by 
means of the fading glass above deseribed. 
The film is then rewound to the point 
where the fade began and the next scene 
faded in from this point. The result on 
the screen is as shown—one scene seems 
to melt or “dissolve” into the next. Since 
the second scene fade-in proportionately 
to the fade-out of the first, the total ex- 
posure is the same throughout and there 
is no darkening of the scene, simply a 
smooth lap from one to the next. 

This effect cannot be made with the 
iris since the scene does not fade evenly 
over all. It can be made with either the 
hand or automatic fade glasses, provided 
accurate count is kept of the footage of 
the fade. A little practice makes this easy 
and certain. The procedure is the same 
in any case: 


1. Run the necessary footage on the 
Scene. 

2. At the end of the scene, fade out. 
3. Rewind just the length of the fade, 
NOT THE WHOLE SCENE. 

4. Fade in the next scene in the same 

length of time. 
5. Continue the scene as long as 
necessary. 


The most modern and slickest effect is 
the wipe-over, sometimes called the wipe- 
of. In this transition a traveling line 
seems to wipe one scene away, revealing 
the next, hence the name. The screen ef- 
fect is shown in Fig. 9. 

Various attachments for this effect are 
available on the market—some driven by 





WIPE-OVER DEVICE improvised 
with cardboard pivoted on thumb 
tack in front of lens. The side fac- 
ing the lens should be black so 
card does not reflect light. FIG. 7 


appears. 
clockwork, others directly from the cam- 
era spring. However, the effect can be 
made by means of a very simple, home 
made gadget which requires just a little 
more skill to operate. If you have mas- 
tered the making of a lap dissolve with 
the hand fade glass, though, this will not 
be any more difficult. 


A cardboard circle is cut out, and ap- 
proximately a quarter of the circle cut 
away. This circle is then blackened with 
india ink on the side which will face the 
lens and pivoted on a thumbtack. The 
tack is forced between the coils of the 
spring on,a clamp from an inexpensive 
clip light, and the whole gadget clipped 
to the camera as in Fig. 7. The front view 
showing the pivot is Fig. 8. 

Since the device is about 9 inches in 
front of the camera, the edge will be de- 
fined well enough to produce a clear cut 
wipe, yet it will be sufficiently out of fo- 
cus to make a soft dividing line, covering 
up any irregularity of operation. The 
method of making a wipe is the same as 
that for a dissolve : 


1. Run sufficient footage on the scene 
itself. 

2. From the far side, rotate the disc 
slowly until the lens is completely 
covered, with about an inch to 
Spare. 

Rewind to the point where the 
wipe began, NOT THE WHOLE 
SCENE. 

Rotate the disc so that the part of 
the lens which was the first to be 


THE WIPE, in effect, is simply 

a double exposure in which 

the parts do not overlap, As 

one scene disappears, the next 
FI 
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ON THE 
screen, a tra- 
veling line is 
seen, wiping 
one scene off 
and revealing 
the next. 
Movement is 
left to right 
like a wind- 
shield wiper. 

FIG. 9 


covered will now be the first to 
uncover. In other words, continue 
in the same direction, 

. Start the camera, and slowly un- 
cover the lens, still in the same 
direction, taking the same time to 
uncover that you took to cover it. 

. Stop turning when the lens is com- 
pletely uncovered and continue 
shooting until you have enough 
footage on the scene. 


With a little practice this method will 
make very satisfactory wipes. 

These four transitional effects are the 
foundation, when mastered, for a great 
many of the more complicated tricks of 
the movies. Next month we shall go fur- 
ther into this field, which is bound up 
with the question of editing and the origi- 


nal plan of the film. 
CINECAM 





MINICAM READERS have sent in so many unusual 
and interesting examples of their work, that these 
pages have been set aside for a reproduction of 
readers’ pictures each month. Pictures especially 
enjoyed are those accompanied by a statement telling 
why you consider them "different." Address “Pix to 
the Ed.," MINICAM, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 


<< 


WHAT BETTER symbol of young America spring- 
ing to arms in defense of the nation than this 
picture taken at Camp Upton, Long Island? Called 
“Youth Responds” by Charles Willey, East Pat- 
chogue, New York, the photographer, it uses large 
simple elements and somber grays to represent 
both the drama and the seriousness of this call to 
service. DATA: Graflex camera, Agfa Superpan 
film, yellow (K2) filter, 1/10 second of f8. Photo- 
graphed against the sun at 4:30 P. M. in December. 


JANUARY IN JUNE might well be the title of this 
picture made last summer in Woodlawn Cemetery 
in New York. The quality of light that tips the 
tree tops and spreads across the foreground to the 
tight more nearly resembles snow than warm sun- 
shine. A great many pictorial shots are produced 
in familiar surroundings by filtering for unusual 
effects. Look at the home town park through the 
“eye” of a filter, and watch the subject's appear- 
ance change. DATA: Contax | camera, infra-red 
film, red (R-10) filter, 1/25 second at f4. 


Y 


A SPEEDBOAT CHURNING through the water with 
@ trail of dazzling light in its wake is an inspiring 
subject for any camera. Shooting against the sun, 
with a well-shaded lens, K. R. Shockley of St. Mi- 
chaels, Maryland, rendered this sparkling wake suc- 
cessfully. DATA: Kodak 616 Senior camera, Agfe 
Superpan film, yellow filter, 1/400 second at fil. 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS are turning out 
sictures as glamorous as any produced by a 
Hollywood genius through a combination of 
brilliant sunlight and the fill-in light from a 
flash bulb. The smooth, soft, even light seen 
in outdoor sets of the best motion pictures is 
within the reach of every photographer. This 
typical example was made by Bob Taylor, Mena, 
Arkansas. Sunlight was used as side lighting 
and frontal illumination was supplied by a 
Mazda No. 21 flash bulb in a reflector 20 feet 
from the subject. Bob Taylor credits Minicam 
Photography Magazine with helping him, as fol- 
lows: "Before taking this photograph | con- 
sulted several of my MINICAMS to check on 
points such as composition, lighting, and flash 
exposure. . . . | find Minicam to be of the 
greatest help, and in my three short years of 
photographic experience | have found that my 
collection of MINICAMS has become a com 
plete library of photographic knowledge . . .’ 
DATA: Speed Graphic camera, Panatomic X 
film, 1/100 second at fil. 


“USE A LENS SHADE" say the experts and here 
is an amateur's evidence proving the soundness of 
that advice. Compare the lack of gradation in 
picture at right (made without a lens shade) with 
rich quality of picture at left (taken with a lens 
thede}. e small round s in the righthand 
picture (ebout a third of the way from the top 


and to the left) was caused by stray light falling 
into the lens. In snow scenes, water scenes, etc., 
where the forground is extremely bright, the lens 
shade also protects the lens from stray light re- 
flected from this part of the subject. Whether 
stray light comes from the sky or some other part 
of the subject, it flattens gradation. 
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Look AT THE 


PICTURES AND CHECK 
YOUR ANSWERS 





HOW DOES YOUR KNOWLEDGE of gen ged up? Try this test. The 
ee and answers will provide tips applicable to your own picture-taking. 
ark each question before looking at the answers given on the next page. 


3. IN THIS SELF-por- 
trait, the mirror frame is 
in sharp focus yet the 
man's reflection is fuzzy. 
This is the result of: 
[J] Moving the camera. 
_] Overexposing the film. 
(JSetting camera's 
1. THE REFLECTIONS IN PICTURE "A" have focusing scale on 
been eliminated in Picture "B". Lights and camera camera-to-mirror dis- 
position remained the same. Check lens accessory tance, 
used: {_] Red filter. () Lens shade. [_]Diffusionscreen. | [1] Stopping down lens. 
[J Pola-Screen. _] Portrait attachment. al 


2. THIS PICTURE of 
a stirring rod in a glass 
beaker full of water il- 
lustrates an optical 
principle of basic im- 
portance to photogra- 
phy. It is: 

C1] Reflection 

C] Refraction 

CJ Deflection 

C] Projection 


4. AERIAL MAPS ARE 
made from numerous 
individual prints, care- 
fully enlarged to scale 
and then pasted to- 
gether. These maps are 
called: 


C] Paste-ups 
C) Mosaies 
C] Cut-outs 


(1) Montages 


5. EACH OF THESE PORTRAITS was made 
with two lights. The diagrams at the right show 
the way the lights were arranged to produce these 
different effects. Diagrams and photographs are 
not in the same order. Can you match them? 
Study the pictures and diagrams and then be- 
neath each diagram check the letter that cor- 


responds to picture lighted by that arrangement. CIA CB OC OADBOC OADBOS 
[50] 
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ANSWERS 


Don't peek! Check pad questions 
before consulting these answers. 


| 1. Highlights, reflected from _ polished 
| surfaces at certain angles can be elimi- 
| nated by the use of a Pola-Screen. 


2. The apparent misplacement of that 


part of the stirring rod under water is an 
effect caused by the rays of light being 
bent as they pass through different media 
(air and water; air and glass, etc.) This 
also occurs in lenses and is known as 
refraction. 


3. The camera was focused on the frame. 
The light reflected from the camera man 
had to travel twice as far and was there- 
fore out of focus, Measuring from lens 
to mirror to camera man would have 
placed him in focus. 


4. The finished product is known as a 
mosaic map. 


5. A study of the light and shadow areas 
will show that A was made from diagram 
3, B from diagram 2 and C from diagram |. 


6. The statement is true, This lens fault 
causes the image to come in focus on a 
curved surface. Consequently when such 
a lens is used in a camera holding the 
film in a flat plane, either the center or 
the edges of the image will be unsharp 
depending on which part of the curve 
sharp image coincides with the flat film. 


7. The statement is true. Special equip- 
ment is not necessary to produce stereo 
shots, of subjects not in motion. One 
shot is made, the camera moved over 
about three inches and another exposure 
made. The prints from these negatives 
when mounted together produce stereo 
pictures which, when viewed in a stereo- 
scope, have a third dimensional quality. 


8. The factor for two or more filters of 
the same color is determined by multiply- 
ing the factors of each. In this case 
2K4xX8= 64. 


9. Print A’ makes use of repetition for 
its effect. The head-on view of the point- 
ed finger in "'B’’ is known as foreshorten- 
ing. Print ''C'' is an angle shot. 


Score: 4 correct is fair; 5 correct 
is good; 7 correct is excellent. 








6. THE PICTURE of the drummers is sharp in the center and 
fuzzy at the edges. The print on the right is fuzzy in the cen- 
ter and sharper at the edges. Both prints illustrate the same 
lens fault, “curvature of field." (| True? (] False? 


7. THIS IS A PAIR of stereo ig tery When examined in a 
stereoscopic viewer they give the illusion of the third dimen- 
sion. They were easily made without resorting to either a 
stereo camera or a stereo attachment. (| True? (_] False? 


8. THE THREE YELLOW FIiL- 
TERS shown with this lens 
shade have filter factors of 2-, 
4- and 8-times, respectively. If 
they were all put on the lens 
at once, which of the follow- 
ing factors would be correct: 


0147 (64? (28? (32? 


é 


THESE THREE PICTURES ILLUSTRATE three of the terms listed below. Can you match the terms 


with the illustrations? Mark the identifyin 
(J Foreshortening. C) Repetition. ch 





letters from the illustrations in the correct squares: 
Diagonal. (J Angle. C) Low key. (CO Soft fecus. 
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VILLAGE SCENE in Guatemala. |/200 second, f8. 


ERE we are again, with another batch of 
prints. And, as usual, we offer our alibi, 
trite but true, that our comment cannot extend 
beyond the outward evidence in each picture. 
What the photographer had in mind, what he 
wanted the picture to say, we cannot know. 
Art, like practically everything else, is rela- 
tive. A picture can mean much to its maker 
and little or nothing to someone else. So. . 
here goes. 


@ VILLAGE SCENE. Here’s a snapshot, typ- 
ical of the millions made every year by travel- 
ing camera toters. In one sense, it can be said 
to be completely successful ; it tells a story. If 





BRAKEMAN’S LANTERNS, “B". 1/25 second, /8. 


= Your SNAPSHOTS 
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you study it, you’ll find an interesting old tree 
in the middle of a plaza. The tree is obviously 
the focal point of village life, for the people 
gather on the steps about its base, there to 
gossip and watch their world go by. 

At the moment traffic consists of a mule 
cart. In short, the picture gives you a com- 
pact description of a certain village. And 
travel snaps seldom do more than that. 

However, isn’t it possible that a rather more 
eloquent story could have been told by selecting 
another point of view? This shot is purely 
objective; we are tourists looking at the natives. 
Suppose, in this case, the camera had been 





BRAKEMAN’S LANTERNS, "A". 1/25 second, /II. 


stationed at the extreme left of the scene.shown 
here and pointed back toward the mule cart. 
Then, its range of vision would have included 
the trunk of the tree at the left, the steps, the 
gossiping villagers, and—beyond them—the 
roaring traffic on the street and the village sky- 
line. The difference between such a shot and 
the one we are shown is the difference be- 
tween trying to get the other fellow’s viewpoint 
and merely snapshooting him as a curiosity. Or, 
to get technical about it, it’s the difference 
between subjective and objective viewpoints. 


@ BRAKEMAN’S LANTERNS (2 shots). It’s 
worth noting that the materials of these pic- 
tures are essentially those of a prize-winning 
picture in the recent Graflex contest, although 


Submit YOUR pictures for criticism in this epesment which will try to point 


out how they can be genie . ‘ persona 
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comment is desired, enclose a 


Address "Being Critical" MINICAM 








CRITICAL’ 


HOW TO BETTER THEM 


the person who made these, is not the same. 
At any rate, it can be said that one of these 
pictures (print “‘A”) is a really good shot, cap- 
able of being rendered even more interesting 
by a little cropping. 

In the full print, the effect is considerably 
attenuated; by cropping, the picture can be 
pulled together into a readily enjoyable unit. 

Print “B” seems to us to miss, mainly be- 
cause of shortcomings in composition. It’s not 
quite a pattern picture; on the other hand, 
it’s not organized explicitly enough to be any 
other compositional type. Photographically it’s 
a little on the dull side, with all the sunshine 
restricted to a thinnish glimmer at the left. 

It is instructive to see two treatments of the 
same subject; maybe someday we can have a 
discussion based on many such variations on a 
theme. It should be fun! 


e THERE IS TOO MUCH in “Sunset,” for 
there is confusion in the silhouettes rather than 
unity. Each shape is too interesting in itself 
to blend into the whole lined up as they are. 
And the shape of the picture is poor for any- 
thing but a postcard. 


The crop marks drawn with solid lines show 
one way of improving the composition. Notice 
how much better this calls attention to the 
clouds which are after all the most interesting 
part of the picture. Another way to crop the 
picture is indicated by the dctted lines. Cover 
the sides of the picture outside of these lines 
and note how the entire picture is brought to- 
gether and a third-dimensional effect achieved. 

Technically this print is perfect. The use of 


SUNSET. | ’50 second, /€, Red (A) filter, 


the red “A” filter, which is ordinarily not of 
much help in photographing sunsets, was useful 
here for there were not many clouds in the sky 
and the red filter makes them stand out to 
advantage against the even grey-blue sky. 


e@ SNOW-COVERED BENCHES. Here’s ma- 
terial for two distinct types of pictures—(A) 
the geometric-pattern type, and (B) the ironic- 
contrast type. As the picture stands, it could 
be made definitely into a Type A composition 
by a little judicious cropping, which would 
eliminate practically everything but the rows 
of benches. 

Note the dotted-line rectangle ; cropping thus 


SNOW-COVERED BENCHES. 1/10 second, 32. 


would very nearly do the trick, although the 
camera angle is too low for the most dramatic 
presentation of the material. 

To make a Type B picture of this, the em- 
phasis would have to be put on the idea of 
implied contrast—the contrast between enjoy- 
ing a game from these bleachers on a warm 
summer afternoon and shivering in the snow 
on a day such as the one on which this shot 
was made. To effect this contrast, the best 
bet would be to use a solitary figure, hunched 
in his overcoat, seated somewhere in the south- 
east region of the composition. 

Technically the picture is pretty good, al- 
though the important diagonal lines of the 
benches might have been emphasized by watch- 
ing for, and using, the time of day when the 
rows of seats cast more definite shadows. 
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FoR USE—simPLY CUT OUT 


HEN PHOTOGRAPHING OB- 

JECTS at extreme close range, 

the apertures (f-values) marked 
on the lens do not indicate the actual 
effective apertures. This is because the 
distance from lens-to-film is greater than 
the focal length of the lens. 

This scale gives close-up data for lenses 
of 2-inch focal length (the standard 
50mm. lens equipment of 35mm. cameras 
such as the Argus, Leica, Contax, Retina, 
Ektra, etc.) when used with extension 
tubes, for extreme closeups, when camera 
lens is 6 inches or less from the object 
being photographed. Closeup calculators 
for use with other lenses and covering dis- 
tances above 6 inches will appear in sub- 
sequent issues of MINICAM. 

Scale A indicates the lens-to-film dis- 
tances (bellows extensions or tube exten- 
sions) up to 16 inches for a 2-inch lens. 

Scale B shows lens-to-object distances. 

On Scale C the effective apertures of 
the lens when used at these distances are 
indicated on the outer dial; apertures 
marked on the lens are given on inner dial. 

When one of these facts is known about 
a given closeup arrangement, the others 
can be found by setting the dial and read- 
ing the desired information. 

The scale showing the _|lens-to-film 
working distance when the distance from 
lens-to-object is known, is especially con- 
venient when using a miniature camera 
not fitted to a focusing attachment. 

The dial can also be used to calculate 
useful lengths in which to make extension 
tubes, after determining frequently-used 
operating distances from the object. 


To determine the exact point on the 
lens barrel, representing the center of the 
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DETERMINING point that represents center of lens. 


lens, the point from which you will make 
measurements: (1) Focus the camera at 
infinity. (2) Locate the plane of the film. 
(3) Measure from this to a point on the 
barrel, the distance equal to the lens focal 
length. This point on the lens barrel is 
the one to use in measuring distances 
either to the film plane or to the object. 


e THE FOLLOWING EXAMPLES il- 
lustrate some of the uses of the calculator: 


Problem: A small object is to be pho- 
tographed with the camera lens 242-inches 
from the object. What bellows extension 
(or extension tube length) is needed? 

Answer: On Scale B of the calculator 

fset the arrow opposite the lens-to-object 
Uistance, 22 inches. On Scale A, opposite 


MEASURE distance for 
closeup copying from the 
predetermined point on 
barrel, This usually coin- 
cides with position of iris 
diaphragm. Calculator on 
next page provides infor- 
mation on copying dis- 
tances and effective aper- 
tures at the various dis- 
tances. 








Arrow A, read 10 inches, the required 
lens-to-film distance. 


Problem: What will be the effective 
aperture of the lens when the diaphram 
is set at {11 marked on the lens? 


Answer: Keeping the scale set for the 
above answer, read on Scale C, the effec- 
tive aperture shown on the outer dial. For 
fil, at this bellows extension the effective 
aperture is actually {64. This applies only 

“to the amount of LIGHT ACTUALLY 
{ACTING ON THE FILM and not to the 
ydepth of field. At these close distances, 
“the depth of field DECREASES greatly. 


Problem: An exposure meter reading on 
‘ya Closeup subject calls for 10 seconds at 
. [64. The distance from lens-to-object is 





MINIGAM MAGAZINE 
CLOSE-UP 
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CALCULATOR 


measured and found to be 2'2 inches. 
The lens-to-film distance (bellows exten- 
sion) using a 2-inch lens is 10 inches, as 
shown on Scale A. 

What marked diaphragm aperture is 
the equivalent of the effective aperture of 
{64, required for the 10 second exposure? 

Answer: Set Scale A at 10. Then oppo- 
site {64 on Scale C (the outer scale) read 
fil. This is the aperture at which the 
lens actually must be set to permit the 
indicated exposure of 10 seconds at f64. 

To use the calculator, first cut it out 
or make a copy of it, separate the central 
disk by cutting along the double line and 
mount the large and small disks on stiff 
cardboard. Pivot the smaller circle on the 
larger with a tubular rivet or fastener. 
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HE easy method of making prints 

in color, and one that’s a lot of fun, 

too, is hand coloring your pictures. 
Either water colors or oil paints may be 
used on ordinary black and white prints. 
An experienced colorist can color a pho- 
tograph with oil paints so perfectly that 
at a distance of four feet it looks like a 
Carbro. Coloring of prints can be done 
beautifully and here are simple directions 
for using the inexpensive color outfits 
sold today. 

Double-weight, semi-matte paper is the 
easiest surface to color, although fine 
work is possible on celluloid, wood, ivory, 
glass, linen, and even metal. Almost any 
type of picture is suitable for coloring. 

Water colors are easier to use than oils, 
and fewer materials are necessary for ap- 
plying water colors to photographs. Two 
brushes are required, a No. 6 (large) 
brush for the bigger areas and a No. 0 
(small) brush for the finer detail. Colors 














Y D ! E R S 


may be purchased separately, but a com- 
plete kit, such as the Velox transparent 
water color outfit (Fig. 3) which con- 
tains colors, brushes, mixing pans, etc., 
provides a handy way of getting started 
without a lot of shopping. 

To assemble your éwn outfit, purchase 
two brushes and a set of colors, such as 
the Gem Water Colors, Raygram Photo 
Colors, etc. 

Raygram colors are in pieces of pro- 
cessed cotton. Both Gem Water Colors 
and Velox colors come in paper sheets. 
To make stock solutions of the latter, se- 
cure l-ounce bottles and place a 11” 
square of color in each. Fill with plain 
water and you have the colored solution 
ready for application to the print. A 
medicine dropper for removing colors 
from the bottles as needed and an old 
white china plate for mixing the colors 
complete the equipment. Use a glass for 
rinse water for the brushes. 




















@ OIL COLORS have the advantage 
of mixing in almost any combination, pro- 
ducing all tints and shades with ease. The 
result is a more brilliant, life-like picture. 
Economical oil-coloring outfits are made 
by John G. Marshall, Inc., 167 North 
Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Marshall colors, 
like those supplied in the Kodak outfit 
shown in Fig. 3, are transparent. Trans- 
parent oil colors allow the photographic 
image to show through the coloring, help- 
ing to model the picture. 

The 15 standard colors in the Kodak 
outfit are numbered for easy reference. 
These numbers and the corresponding 
colors ar given in table on next page, 
and these numbers are used for the color 
keys on the sample pictures below and on 
next page. Use semi-matte papers for 
prints that are to be colored in oil. 

A piece of glass laid over a sheet of 
white paper such as the back of a dis- 


THESE SPECIMEN PRINTS show general color 


schemes for portrait, landscape, and marine subjects. 





NORMAL print, is too 


LIGHT print is right for 
dark for coloring. FIG. 8 


hand coloring. FIG. 9 


carded print makes a good mixing palette. 
Mix and apply the colors under some 
uniform light. Daylight from a north 
window, or a daylight-blue lamp, or one 
of the fluorescent daylight lamps is suit- 
able. A small palette knife for mixing 


THE KEY NUMBERS refer to the color numbers 
gers the fable of cls sted inthe exh: 








COLOR NUMBERS 
(Key to Color Numbers indicated on Pictures Below) 


Color Number Color it Color I! umber Color it 
on Print Represents on Print Represents 
Dark Green 


...Raw Sienna Yellow 
Rose 9 Scarlet 

....Warm Brown 10..Cool Flesh Shadow 
Chinese Blue Light Green 
....Neutral Gray 12............ Orange 











the colors can be bought at an artist 
supply store. 

Tack or tape the bone dry print to a 
drawing board which has been covered 
with oil cloth to protect its surface. 

Squeeze about 44-inch of the desired 
color on the palette. Picking up some of 
it with a tuft of cotton, rub it out on a 
clean section of the palette. 

Starting on the large areas, apply the 
color, working toward the center. If the 
color is not dark enough, pick up some 
more and repeat the application (Fig. 6). 


As in the water colors, avoid sharp out- 
lines by blending the edges o/ the areas. 
Transparent medium will reduce the 
strength of any color that appears too 
intense. 


Not many areas will look right when 
painted with the pure colors. To get 
variations in color blend several colors 
together. Always blend small quantities, 
to avoid waste. Handle all detail work 
with a bit of cotton twisted around a 
pointed stick (Fig. 7). Always use a clean 
piece of cotton for each new color. 


Color the backgrounds of portraits first. 
Then work up the face tones. 


Another effect is to tone a portrait 
sepia before applying the color. The light 
brown tones blend beautifully with the 
flesh tones and make either blonde or 
brunette hair appear more natural and 
attractive. 
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FASCINATING new world of pho- 

tography lies within arm’s length of 

your camera. The wonders of this 
near-at-hand land remain relatively unex- 
plored only because the average camera 
is far-sighted. It can see as far as the 
moon or as close as three feet—but no 
closer. 

This condition, like far-sightedness in 
human eyes, can be adjusted by means of 
spectacles or other aids for your camera. 
It then will be able to photograph hun- 
dreds of small objects it never previously 
focused on, subjects from the size of a sofa 
pillow down to that of a postage stamp, or 
even the head of a safety match. 

The field of small-object photography is 
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—> 
AT 3 FEET, the closest 
distance on which the 
average camera may be 
focused, this is the ap- 
proximate area covered. 


—_—_> 
AT 2 FEET the camera 
is close enough to con- 
centrate on the head. 


— 
AT | FOOT, the cam- 
era can make a giant 
closeup of the face of 
the same subject. 


called macrophotography. It includes the 
reproduction of small subjects in natural 
size or reduced or enlarged a few dia- 
meters. The photography of subjects 
through a microscope is called photo- 
micrography, a separate subject not to be 
covered at this time. Macrophotography 
includes only the photography of subjects 
large enough to be discernible to the naked 
eye. 

Closeups may be made with any camera, 
even a two-bit box. Some types of cameras 
lend themselves better than others. To 
adapt a camera for closeup work, we can 
use a supplementary lens which fits right 
over the regular camera lens, like a filter. 
Supplementary lenses also may be impro- 








You can shoot a giant closeup of the head of a safety match {left}, or a bumble bee on a Zinnia. 


Table-top scenes may 


vised from dime-store spectacle lenses. 

With some cameras, extension tubes 
may be used. Made of metal, fibre or even 
cardboard, the function of an extension 
tube is to increase the distance between 
the lens and the film in the camera. 

Supplementary lenses and extension 
tubes permit the camera to focus close up 
to a subject and obtain a large image. 

The slower fine-grain films such as Agfa 
Finopan and Eastman Panatomic X are 
best for closeup work. Color film also may 
be used. 

Lighting is simplified when the subjects 
are inanimate. Two ordinary bridge lamps 
or goose-neck desk lamps may be placed 
at 45-degree angles to the subject. If the 


if Aas 


we” 


subject is animate or likely to move, how- 
ever, flash illumination is recommended. 

When supplementary lenses or extension 
tubes, or both, are used, the camera view- 
finder and rangefinder no longer serve 
their purpose. Focusing then may be done 
in one of two ways: 

(1) Focusing by scale. The distance 
from camera to subject is measured with 
a ruler or yardstick. If a 2-diopter supple- 
mentary lens is used, for example, in front 
of the regular lens, the subject is placed 
exactly 20 inches from the lens. The size 
of the camera lens involved makes no dif- 
ference. (2) Focusing on a ground glass. 
Both of these methods will be described 
later on in this article. 
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CLOSE-UPS icontinued) 


AN AUXILIARY lens, also called supplementary DIME-STORE spectacles can provide inexpensive 
lens, closeup lens or portrait lens, fits snugly, @uxiliary lenses for cameras. The round, little tag 
like a filter, over regular camera lens. on the lens indicates its focal length. 


THIN METAL cut in 
this shape, makes a 
mounting for a front 
lens from a field glass. 
Cut with lugs as shown 
in pattern at left; bend 
around mounting of 
front lens and clamp 
ends together. Then 
bend lugs in to grip the 
lens es at right. 


SEVERAL auxiliaries may be employed together. FOCAL LENGTH of auxiliary can be’ determined 
Adhesive tape can make an emergency mount. by focusing sun or other distant light.: Distance 
They should be held rigidly to avoid diffusion. from lens to cardboard is the fecal length. 





ane : i SY 


VIEW CAMERAS with double-extension bellows LENS of some cameras, such as the Perfex, may 
focus close enough to get a life-size (1:1) image be screwed out, as described in the article, for 
without auxiliaries. focusing on near objects. 
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NEAR-FOCUSING device ($36) for Leica camera, THE DEVICE, shown here attached to Leica, focuses 
provides, in effect, a lens extension tube with down to 17”, measured from back of camera, per- 
range-finder and view-finder adjustment included. mitting closeups of small objects such as flowers. 


Risk 


DEVICE arranged for auxiliary. Ring 
FOR CLOSEUPS 1/3 to full natural size, Leica device has 4 holds lens and has holes at angle to 
legs which delimit exact size and distance of subject being filmed. receive removable rods. 


LEICA ‘sliding-focusing closeup attachment. FASTENS to front of Leica camera. 


THE SLIDING-FOCUSING attachment may be used on 
enlarger upright for copying or photographing very small 
objects. Use of long extension tubes permits photographing 
the head of a safety match in natural size or even larger. 
The sliding arm permits a ground-glass focusing screen to be 
slid into place for exact focusing before each exposure. The 
items on this page are but of few of those available for the 
Leica camera. They illustrate typical closeup devices, some of 
which are available for various 35mm. cameras to adapt them 
for closeup work. 








MEASURING short distances is facili- 
tated by use of a calibrated rod. This 
is handy when photographing small 
subjects such as insects on flowers. 


WHEN extension tube or auxiliary lens is used, 
the camera's viewfinder and rangefinder cannot 
be utilized. Focusing may be done on a small 
piece of ground glass placed (rough side toward 


THIS shows essential construction of home-made 
extension tube seen in photographs above, 


—S 
SUGGESTED ways of joining two metal tubes. 
Upper part shows a bayonet-pin arrangement, 
a lower part shows threaded joint. Outer rings 
are soldered to one section. 
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THE ROD is fastened to bottom 
of camera by two binding posts 
in the camera's tripod sockets. 
Device is described on page 66. 





THE binding post. 


the lens) in the film track of the camera, as at 
left. Or by means of a focusing cap (center). The 
outfit may be used on a tripod (right). 


A PIECE of cut film can be used in roll-film 
camera. For focusing, piece of ground glass re- 
places film and cardboard. 

















e THE ILLUSTRATIONS having given 
us a general idea of the equipment and 
gadgets used in closeup work, let’s con- 
sider the methods used in a more detailed 
manner. 


e USE OF AUXILIARY or supplemen- 
tary lenses. A positive (magnifying) lens 
placed in front of the camera lens shortens 
its focus. Auxiliary lenses may be used 
with all types of cameras including twin- 
lens reflexes and 35mm. miniatures. 


You can use a reading glass, a tripod 
magnifier of the type seen in biological 
laboratories, spectacle lenses, positive ele- 
ments from old camera lenses, the front or 
objective lenses of binoculars or telescopes, 
or regular supplementary lenses designed 
for photographic use. 

When using auxiliaries over your regu- 
lar camera lens, there is one important rule 
to remember: When the camera is set for 
infinity focus, the distance from the auxili- 
ary lens to the object, when the object 
is in sharp focus, is the same as the focal 
length of the auxiliary lens. Normally 
the auxiliary lens is placed as close as 
possible to the front of the camera lens, 
say Yg to Y2 inch. Thus if you have a 
spectacle lens of 10-inch focal length, the 
working distance of the camera on which 
it is used becomes 10 inches when the 
camera focus is at infinity. This is true 
regardless of the focal length, speed, or 
any other optical characteristic of the 
camera lens. 

Other things to remember when using 
supplementary lenses to obtain bigger 
images: Always stop the camera lens 
down, to increase sharpness and depth of 
field. For depth of field tables, see the 
Photo Data Clip Sheets on page 70. 

When the color of the object permits, 
increased sharpness can be obtained by 
using a color filter. Thus a green Wratten 
B filter will make ordinary microscope 
lenses produce sharper photographic 
images. It does this by absorbing the 
colors that do not focus sharply. Use a 
supplementary lens that is of reasonably 
high quality. Fifty-cent spectacle lenses 


will work, but carefully ground and pol- 
ished ones are better. 


@ COPY attachments sold for use on 
cameras are simply positive meniscus spec- 
tacle lenses in handy mounts, You can 
duplicate them with lenses from 50-cent 
spectacles, or lenses purchased from an 
eyeglass manufacturer or obtained from a 
friend who had to have his specs changed. 
Only spherical lenses will do. The kind 
ground to correct astigmatism and some 
other eye defects won’t form a sharp image 
on a camera film. Likewise, bifocals are 
useless for our purposes. 

Spectacle lenses are measured, as to 
power or focal length, in diopters. If you 
divide 40 inches by the diopter value, 
you get the approximate focal length in 
inches. Thus a 4-diopter lens has a focal 
length of 40 divided by 4, or 40/4, or 
10 inches. By obtaining lenses of different 
focal lengths, say 6, 4, 3, 2, 1.5, 1.25, and 
1.00 diopters, you can cover the field 
of close-range photography well enough. 
With some cameras, three lenses will do 
about everything necessary. 

Handiest way, perhaps, to fasten spec- 
tacle lenses to a camera lens is to mount 
in caps that slip over the lens mount. 
The centers can be cut away from in- 
expensive lens caps; or you can use the 
lids or bottoms of cardboard medicine 
boxes, plastic jar covers, etc. Fasten the 
lenses in place with pyroxylin household 
cement or lantern-slide tape. 


e@ USE OF extension bellows. With a 
camera of the “view” type, the making 
of macrophotographs is relatively easy. 
A view camera has a ground-glass focus- 
ing screen and a bellows that permits the 
lens to be racked out to either two or 
three times its focal length, depending on 
whether it is a double or triple extension 
bellows. The Speed Graphic, Voigtlander 
Vag, Linhof, Carl Zeiss Ideal, Watson 
View—these and others like them are view 
cameras. To be adaptable for short-range 
photography, they should have double- or 
triple-extension bellows. The Voigtlander 
Vag, for instance, has a single-extension 
bellows, and is not as desirable as, say, 
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a Graphic View, a Linhof or some other 
Voigtlander model for use within the 
three-foot range. 

To make a large-sized picture of a small 
object with a camera having a long bel- 
lows, you simply rack the lens out to about 
as far as it will go, place the object to be 
photographed close to the lens, and focus 
the image sharply on the ground glass. 
The size of the image as obtained on the 
negative can be further increased by mak- 
ing an enlarged print in the usual way. 

When a lens is moved out perhaps two 
or three times its normal focal length 
away from the film, the effective aperture 
becomes less, and the depth of field more 
shallow. That is, when you stop the lens 
down to, say, {16, as marked on the aper- 
ture scale, the actual aperture may be 
something like {32. And in order to get 
the maximum depth of field, you usually 
have to stop down as far as possible. The 
net result of all this is that the exposure 
has to be increased, sometimes several 
times over. Exact changes in aperture 
may be derived by using the Calculator 
Dial on page 54. Also, there is on the 
market (10c) the Effective Lens Aperture 
Kodaguide (No. 1225). 

The effective f-number for any situation 
can be calculated from this formula: 
Effective f-number = 

Indicated f-value X lens-to-film distance 





focal length 


Example: A 4-inch lens extended 3 
inches beyond the infinity setting, that is, 
to 7 inches from the film, and set at f8 
would have an effective f-value of f14. 

{8x7 inches 56 


=— = 


4 inches 4 


@ When taking pictures of insects, flow- 
ers, and small animals at ranges closer 
than a camera normally will focus, there 
often isn’t time to set up and focus on a 
ground glass through auxiliary lenses, or 
rack the regular lens out beyond the 
focusing-scale marks; or to measure the 
distance with a tape. Oscar H. Stroh of 
Gainesville, Florida, has described a handy 
stunt that makes this type of snapshooting 
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simple, as illustrated at top of page 64. 

An adjustable metal rod is mounted 
on the camera and calibrated so it can 
be extended as a sort of feeler, the exten- 
sion being different for each setting of the 
lens or for each auxiliary lens. The idea 
can be adapted for use with any camera. 
Two small brass fittings, like electrical 
binding posts, were made, and screwed in- 
to the two tripod sockets on the bottom of 
the camera. A length of small brass rod 
(3/16 to 5/16-inch in diameter will do) 
slides through the fittings and is clamped 
in any position with the knurled screws. 
The rod is 24-inches long and is made in 
two 12-inch sections that screw together. 
A brass 22-caliber rifle-cleaning rod of the 
take-apart type would be almost ideal. 
To calibrate the rod, the camera is focused 
at some nearby point, say 18 inches. The 
rod is pushed out until its end touches the 
object in focus, and is marked so it can be 
set later at 18 inches. Then the camera 
focus is changed, and the marking re- 
peated. 

If it is found that the end of the rod 
shows in the picture, it can be held at an 
angle by making the forward binding post 
longer. For cameras having only one 
tripod socket, the hole through the binding 
post is positioned so the rod will point 
forward when the post is screwed tightly 
into the socket. A similar arrangement, 
using auxiliary lenses and a set of wooden 
dowels to mark the distance and bounda- 
ries of the scene, is illustrated in the draw- 
ing on page 63. 


@ A SINGLE-LENS REFLEX such as 
a Graflex or Exakta camera can be used 
for short-range work with the greatest of 
ease. Whenever possible, it is better to use 
a camera lens without auxiliaries, for defi- 
nition is better. That means moving the 
lens out a considerable distance from the 
film by extending the bellows or using a 
lens extension tube. 

An extension tube is a metal or compo- 
sition ring or tube threaded or notched 
so it can be inserted between lens and 
camera. Increasing the lens-to-film separa- 
tion thus permits working closer and pro- 
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(ie, 


THE TEXTURE of broken glass and water droplets is brilliantly presented in this 
closeup. Two bridge lamps furnished the illumination. Exposure 2 seconds at f16. 


ducing a larger image. One tube gives 
quite a range of image sizes because of 
the variation in separation provided by 


the normal focusing movement, when the 
tube is attached directly to the front of 





the camera. Extension tubes will work 
with any camera to which they can be 
fastened. They are widely employed with 
miniature cameras for copy work and 
other short-range shooting. 
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If you have the facilities, you can make 
your own extension tube or set of tubes 
for a single-lens reflex, twin-lens reflex, or 
any other camera. You can do this by 
machining them carefully from brass on a 
lathe; or you even can slap together a 
makeshift arrangement of cardboard mail- 
ing tubes that will work surprisingly well. 

Some cameras are constructed so the 
lens can be moved out beyond the normal 
limit of focus without detaching it entirely 
from the camera. Thus the Perfex camera 
will focus objects as close as 15 inches if 
the lens flange is unscrewed, as illustrated 
at bottom of page 62. 


The lens is easily returned to normal 
position, as the infinity stop is spring- 
mounted. By depressing the stop with a 
screw-driver, the pin mounted on the 
flange passes over the stop in either direc- 
tion. If you happen to unscrew the lens 
or flange completely, use care in returning 
it to position. The threads are relatively 
fine, and it is easy to injure them by a 
false start. In order to seat a lens properly, 
place it in position and turn it backwards 
with slight inward or downward pressure 
until there is a click. Then turn it forward 
and the threads will engage correctly. 


@ WHEN AN AUXILIARY lens or ex- 
tension tube is used on a view camera or 
one-lens reflex, the problem of focusing 


and positioning the image on the film is 
easy. But with a twin-lens camera, box 
camera, 35mm. miniature such as the Con- 
tax or Argus, or any other camera having 
no focusing screen, the matter of critical 
focus is something to think about. And 
added to it is the little item of getting the 
image centered on the film, since the regu- 
lar viewfinder is useless. 

One way of focusing a removable-back 
camera is to place a sheet of ground glass, 
rough side toward the lens, against the 
film aperture plate. After the image has 
been focused sharply on the glass, insert 
a film and make the exposure. 

This system is not very handy when, 
say, a 36-exposure roll of film is used. In 
that case, you can use cut film instead of a 
roll. After focusing the camera, replace 
the ground glass with a piece of film, back 
it with a sheet of black cardboard, and re- 
place the camera back. You may have to 
add a bit of sponge rubber or more card- 
board to press the film tightly against the 
aperture. Make the exposure, and remove 
the film for the next focusing operation. 
You have to unload and load the camera 
in the dark, of course. 

A way of focusing without having to 
empty the camera each time is to employ a 
copying outfit. For the Leica, Contax, Ar- 
gus, and some other cameras, special copy 
heads or stands are available. Incidentally, 





















































FIELD OF COVERAGE TABLE 
FOR 
CLOSEUP PHOTOGRAPHY WITH C SERIES ARGUS CAMERAS 
Working Distance 
Field Covered from Camera to Subject Auxiliary Lens Used Extension Tube Used 
¥4” x i” 6” Copy Lens YA” + i” Tube 
I” x 1A” 7” None a” + Ih” Tube 
i” x I” Tt” Portrait Lens yi,” 
1" x 2” 8” None i,” 
WA” x 21” 9” — ! Diopter Lens i,” 
4” x 5” 13” None Vp” 
5” x 7” 17” — 1! Diopter Lens Pd 
” x 11” fg —2 Diopter Lens Vp” 
WA” x 14” 20” Copy Lens None 
19” x 28” 40” Portrait Lens None 
27” x 32” 70” —3 Diopter Lens A” 
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D. Paul Shull now makes his Speed-O- 
Copy outfit to accommodate the Argus C-2 
and C-3 cameras. Usually copy outfits 
work like this: There is a ground-glass 
focusing screen that can be placed behind 
the lens in exactly the same position as the 
camera film. This is used to position and 
focus the image. Then the ground glass 
is slid aside and the camera placed in 
position. 

@ If you don’t want to invest in equip- 
ment, you need not forego the pleasure 
of photographing stamps and dandelion 
seeds with your camera: make your own 
copy outfit. A homemade copying head 
to accommodate a black-model Contax is 
illustrated on page 64. It was assembled 
from odds and ends, but works excellently. 
A similar design can be used for other 
makes of cameras. Briefly, here is how to 
arrange such a copying device : 

Make a camera platform of %4-inch 
plywood. This is simply a rectangular 
piece having a hole over which the camera 
lens opening is placed, after the lens has 
been removed. Some method of sealing 
out the light is necessary. A ring of metal 
or cardboard can be arranged as shown; 
or you can make a box-like housing into 
which the entire camera will slip, and line 
it with black velvet to prevent reflections. 

A 4-inch ring-stand ring of the kind 
used in chemical laboratories makes an 
excellent supporting arm. The locking 
screw has a thread to match a %4-20 
tripod screw, so the ring can be secured 
to a tripod as shown. Mount the platform 
on the ring by drilling three holes in the 
ring to receive small roundhead wood 
screws. If the outfit is to be used on a 
tripod, provisions must be made to lock 
the camera securely to the platform. 

On the underside of the platform fasten, 
with household cement and any reinforc- 
ments necessary, a length of cardboard 
mailing tube. The one shown is 4 inches 
long. Obtain another tube, metal or card- 
board, that slides snugly inside this. A 3- 
inch length of chrome-plated bathtub drain 
pipe was used in the model illustrated. 
To the lower end of this smaller tube, 


attach a metal or wood ring to which the 
camera lens can be fastened. Set up the 
copy outfit, with the camera in place, and 
lay a piece of ground glass over the film 
aperture. Focus sharply on a piece of 
printed matter. Measure the distance from 
the ground-glass screen to some fixed point 
on the camera platform, and use that 
measurement to determine when the focus- 
ing cap is adjusted right. This cap con- 
sists of a cardboard pill or medicine box 
or a small tin can, with a rectangular 
opening in the end and a piece of ground 
glass cemented over the opening. Make 
marks so the focusing cap can be placed in 
the same position each time, after its open- 
ing has been aligned with the film aper- 
ture of the camera. Coat all inside sur- 
faces of the tubes, etc. with dull-finish 
black paint. This is important. You can 
make such paint by mixing lampblack 
with very thin lacquer or shellac. 

Using this set-up as a model, you ought 
to be able to work out a copying outfit to 
accommodate any camera from a twin-lens 
reflex to a 25-cent box. It is not difficult 
also to couple the device to a microscope, 
for making photomicrographs. 

Once you have the auxiliary lenses, ex- 
tension tubes, or whatever else you find 
necessary for short-range photography, 
you will wonder how you ever got along 
without them. There is no end to the list 
of subjects you can shoot, from valuable 
papers and printed tables in magazines 
and pamphlets, to the marks on a bullet. 





CONVERSION TABLE 
Diopters to English and Metric Units 


Diopters Inches Centimeters Millimeters 
{Approx.) 
6 6.6 16.6 166.6 
a 10 25 250 
3 13.3 33.3 333 
2 20 50 500 
15 26.6 66.6 666.6 
1.25 32 80 800 
1 40 100 1000 
0.5 80 200 2000 


Note: A diopter is the reciprocal of the fecal 
length in meters (1 meter/diopters). A meter 
was taken as 40” in calculating inches in the 
above table, this being more convenient than 
the precise value of 39.37", and close enough 
for practical purposes. 
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COPYING SMALL OBJECTS 


When working at close range it is important 
to know exact distances between object and lens, 
and lens and film for a 

given magnification or re- 

duction. Table below lists 

these distances for image 

sizes ranging from one- 

fourth to five times nat- 

size. Within this 

range will fall most 

“close-up” photographing 

of coins, stamps, jewelry, 

documents, small ma- 

chine parts, and so on. 


EXAMPLE: Using a camera with a 2-in. 
lens and extension tubes, how far away from 
the lens would a coin be if it is to be photo- 
graphed natural size on the film? Referring 
to the table, distance A (lens to coin) would 
be 4 in., _ distance B (lens to film) would 
also be 4 

EXAMPLE: Using a 2-in. lens with a 10-in. 
extension tube, what magnification is cbtained? 
Referring to the table, a 2-inch lens 12 inches 
from the film (10 Fol plus 2 inches) pro- 
duces a magnification of 5 times. The image 
on the negative therefore will be 5 times the 
size of the object being photographed. 





OBJECT-TO-LENS AND FILM-TO-LENS DISTANCES 
For Use with Camera Having Extension Bellows or Lens Tube. 





Linear Magnification 








Object to Lens 
Film to Lens 








Lens focal length 
2-in. 3-in. 4-in. in. 
15” 4 2 
. 16” 
i 
6” 








ro 
12” 








“4. 








5” 
20” 
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The table below gives the supplementary 
lens required for photographing subjects of 
various sizes. For example, we may be using 
a camera lens of 2-inch focal length to photo- 


graph an object about two feet in size. In 
the horizontal column for the 2-in. lens, we 
find that the size of field covered is 19 x 29 
inches with a 1-++ closeup lens. 





SIZE OF FIELD COVERED 
For Use with Roll Film Cameras and Supplementary Lenses. Camera Set at Infinity ( 00 ). 





Camera Negative 
Size a6 


Lens Focal 
Length 


With I+ closeup lens.) With 2+ closeup lens., With 3+ tome | lens. 
Subiac distance Subject distence | Subject 
inches. 20 inches. 


13 oom 








2 inches 


eo ches 


%/. x 14 inches 


6%, x %/ inches 





V4 inches 


75mm. 


21! x 32 inches 





V4 inches 


3” 


32 x 32 inches 


It x 15 inches 


6x8 _ inches 





15 x 15 inches 


8x8 inches 





Ya, inches 








V4 inches 








4” 





100mm. 


23 x 33 inches 


Il x 16 inches 


7, x Il inches 











128mm.) 


19/2 x 33 inches 





10 x 16% inches 





6, x Il inches 








Near Distances (feet) * 


Nearest distance in feet 














DEPTH OF FIELD TABLES 


Where To Focus 
The center of focus for two ee is seldom the focus, for example, the 
midpoint between them. To get objects in the area 6.6 feet from the camera 
between 5 and ten feet from the camera all in sharp point is even more critical if 


Distances On Which To Focus 


Far Distances * 
7 ft. 8 ft. 








3f. 4f. St. 6 ft. oft. Of, lift, i2ft. 13 ft. 


Near Distances (feet) * 


DISTANCES ON 
WHICH TO FOCUS LENS, 
MEASURED FROM LENS DIAPHRAGM 














Aperture To Use 


This table tells what lens aperture to use 
wo By — wn Ph ene pong Rigs om 
shou employed to arp focus on a Ce 
between four and five feet from the camera? ANS.: | 
the left-hand column, find the ‘'nearest distance" or 4 ft. 
Follow horizontally along this line to the 5 ft. (farthest 


distance) column. This gives /4.5, the correct aperture 
to use with a 2-inch lens. The ba ag square also shows 
that a 3-inch lens would call for f7, and a é-inch 


oNote. The distance indicated in this table can - 
be measured in any other unit, such as inches, meters, etc. 


4 ft. | 5 ft. | 6 ft. | 7ft. | 8 ft. | 9 ft. |10 ft.J11 ft.j12 ft.|13 ft.j14 ft.|15 fe 


ee eee 


aw 
5 


8 
$32 | £32 | f32 | f32 | £32 | f32 


6 
£22 
1 


6 
£22 


1 
f16 


f22 £22 


AWKIAWN/AWN/ AWN AWN AW AWN AWN AW 















BY DALE ROOKS, DIRECTOR 


DALE ROOKS. shooting the picture seen on top 


of next page- 
EWS photographers are not born 
with silver nitrate spoons in their 
mouths, or reared with used 
flash bulbs for teething rings. Sudden 
overexposure to the intriguing mechan- 
ism of a camera accounts for many 
top-ranking news photographers being 
what and where they are today. 
It takes a lot of photographers’ “bull- 
sessions” to prepare a photography 


MARION STRAHL 


Sy ae ope. “Who can 
sheet « picture?" 
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WHAT MAKES A PHOTOGRAPHER? 


SUCCESSFUL NEWSMEN WHO HAD WHAT IT TAKES—AND HOW THEY GOT THEIR START 


PHOTOGRAPHY SHORT COURSE, KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 





GEORGE GREB 


His dreams about news pictures 
in COLOR came true. 


course for professionals who have become 
hardened to the growls of city editors and 
encrusted with that coat of indefinable 
glamour which comes only from public 
praise. In many of such “sessions” with 
speakers for this year’s news photography 
short course (at Kent State University, 
March 18 to 22), I learned what the ace 
lenshawks like most to talk about. It’s about 
men and cameras, and how the two got to- 
gether. 

Women, too, are included. Petite Marion 
Strahl, the Daily Press’ one-woman photog- 
raphy and engraving staff up at Escanaba, 
Michigan, tumbled off a bear cage at the zoo 
when only eleven. She fell on her new box 
camera and then and there promptly forgot 
all about the business of taking pictures. A 
few years ago the “shooting bug” took again 
with as much surprise as the growl of that 
bear. 

Dick Sarno, ace of the New York Daily 
Mirror, got his start working in a darkroom 
when fourteen years old. Kip Ross, former 
supervising photographer of the New York 
A. P., likes to relate how he was a sick re- 
porter, lying in bed, dreaming of a way by 
which headlines might be told in pictures 
with a 35mm. candid camera. 

And there’s a real “Horatio Alger” tale 


FRANK SCHERSCHEL 
He had a Kodak and a job. He 
combined the two. 

























waiting to be written about Frank Scher- 
schel, Milwaukee Journal photography 
chief (previous page), with his “Big Ber- 
tha” Graflex, scooping the press with his 
recent shots of U. S. ski troopers in action. 
Working as an office boy in the photo- 
graphic department of a big Chicago de- 
partment store, he spent most of his salary 
to buy up all the outdated paper and film 
he could get at cut prices, and made 
pictures by the dozens, “just to learn 
how.” 


e THE PHOTOGRAPHIC beginnings 
of Marion Strahl were resumed about 
three years ago when she bought a mini- 
cam. “Of course, I lost the instruction 
book,” she said, “so I never did know 
what the apertures and speeds were for 
until I tried to print the first few horrible 
rolls of film. One day after I had learned 
a little, but not much, the editor stumbled 
on a print I had made for my own amuse- 
ment and ran it in the paper. The next 
day he asked me to take a news picture, 
as no one else was around. Surprisingly 
enough, it turned out all right, so from 
then on, I was ‘staff photographer’ 
whether I liked it or not—I liked it 
though.” 


She learned to use the Speed Graphic 
when somebody sent her some 4 x 5-inch 
color film. “I’d never tried either the 


KIP ROSS, A.R.P.S. 
Candid camera news pictures The father-to-son route made e 


paid dividends. news photogra 


JOE E. CRAVEN 


THE MODERN lenshawk works eye to eye with 
history in the making. 


camera or the film before; needless to 
say, the pictures were a mess of double 
exposures, not only out-of-focus, but with- 
out a trace of color as I’d loaded the film 
backwards. Anyway, I learned what all 
the gadgets were for and got some black 
and white film. I took six shots, three of 
which sold to outside papers, one going 
roto. Beginner’s luck, I call it!” 


DICK SARNO 
He was 14, and tired of going 
to school. 
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‘e IT IS AN IRONIC note that in all 
these reminiscences someone did such an 
unconventional thing as inherit his photo- 
graphic inspiration. Joe Craven, prexy 
of the News Photographer’s Ass’n, who 
has covered every Indianapolis Speedway 
classic, actually has it “in his blood”. Joe’s 
daddy, a real old-timer in the trade, let 
Joe cut his eye-teeth on a portrait camera 
bulb in 1900. Now, like the effect of 
printer’s ink on news reporters, Joe finds 
he has never been able to get it out of 
his system, especially after James Hare, 
the dean of news photographers, took him 
along to cover a parade for the famous 
Wright brothers in Dayton, after one of 
their first successful flights, when aviation 
was being born. 

“I was working with father,” Craven 
explains, “when I met James Hare at the 
Wright Brothers’ Dayton parade. I de- 
cided I wanted to be with the press my- 
self. By 1911, I made it—a job on the 
old Indianapolis Sun, and I worked there 
for 20 years. 


-George Greb’s story is a saga of color 
pioneering. Now color photographer for 
the Chicago Tribune, he says, “As a New 
York and Hollywood press photographer, 
I often thought of the time when color 
pictures could be made as rapidly as black 
and whites, for use in reporting news 
of the day. This dream first became a 
reality, when working with the Tribune 
color staff, we actually turned out a full- 
color picture of a Chicago grain elevator 
fire before the fire was out.” 


Greb played an important role in last 
year’s first color transmission when he 
and the Trib staff covered the visit of the 
English Queen and King in Washington. 
Color separations were rushed to Chicago, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles and other points by 
Wirephoto, catching regular editions of 
the papers. 

@ THEN THERP’S the story of Frank J. 
Scherschel, chief of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal photography staff : 

“While working as an office boy in a 
Chicago department store I had a chance 
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to buy outdated paper and film at a 
tremendous saving. To take advantage of 
this money-saving offer, I bought a Kodak 
with an {7.7 lens. After taking one good 
time exposure of some white-clad people 
in a white room with a perfect north 
light, I decided I must become a photog- 
rapher. I pestered the photographer at 
the department store where I worked 
with questions about picture taking until, 
in despair, he found a job for me at the 
International Newsreel Corp., the Hearst 
picture syndicate. That was in 1922. 
During the next four years, it was on- 
again, off-again on Chicago papers, until 
finally I arrived on the Milwaukee 
Journal.” 

A period of enforced illness started Kip 
Ross, former supervising photographer of 
the Associated Press in New York, on a 
photographic career that brought national 
fame. 


“Just having a camera around started 
me musing on the possibilities of using a 
camera in news work. I determined to 
try to apply my reportorial background 
to this end. It was the work of Dr. Eric 
Salomon, the famous European ‘candid’ 
photographer, however, that really fired 
me with enthusiasm and I got one of 
the first Leica cameras. My experiments 
with this outfit brought me to the at- 
tention of the E. Leitz company and I 
came to New York to work for them. 
From then on it was a natural step to 
news work when the papers became aware 
of the possibilities of ‘candid’ photog- 
graphy.” 

On the New York Journal-American, 
he was the first news photographer in 
America to work exclusively with the 
miniature camera, and become one of the 
country’s first professional “candid cam- 
eramen”. 

Another famous New York photog- 
rapher, Dick Sarno of International 
Photos and the Daily Mirror, has a story 
to tell: 

“After graduating from a New York 
public school in 1917 at the tender age 

(Page 88, please) 
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~~ ‘The Graphic View Camera, with accordion-type 





Lens Shade (an 
Crown Tripod. 


y)> d on a No. 2 


124%.” bellows extension per- 
mits one-to-one copying; di- 
rect magnification with short- 


focus lenses. 


Great flexibility of both 
front and back permit 
many adjustments of lens 
and film relative to each 
ether and to the subject. 


When peewee nde ed 
down, linear 

may be somali? by ra 
ing both lens and film to 
make vertical lines parallel. 


GRAFLEX 


Dresents 


A Notable Gamera- 
Making Achievement... 


the New 


4x5 GRAPHIC 
VIEW CAMERA 


(Fabricated from Metal) 


Since before the days of Matthew Brady the 
view camera has been the basic photographic 
tool. Today, in the new 4x5 Graphic View 
Camera, it becomes the supreme instrument 


_ for studied photographic expression. Almost 


unlimited combinations of adjustments, clean 
design, simple controls, positive locks and 
great rigidity* place it in a class by itself for 
flexibility, ease of control and ruggedness. 

Swings, tilts and shifts of both lens and 
film; 3” rise of the front; inverted V-section 
bed; all-metal construction with scratch- and 
tarnish-resistant finish; bellows extensions 
from 3” to 1244”; interchangeability of len- 


ses; reversible back; combined camera base - 


and revolving-tilting tripod head; built-in 
spirit level; accessory accordion - type lens 
shade (available later, as shown in the large 
picture above) ; shielded ground glass; choice 
of four backs: 4x5 or 34%4x44%4 Graphic, and 
4x5 or 34%4x44%4 Graflex—these are outstand- 
ing features. 4x5 Speed Graphic lenses and 
lensboards may be used interchangeably. 
The 4x5 Graphic View Camera, without 
lens, with case, is only $89.00. Accordion- 
type Lens Shade available later ag an acces- 
sory. Down payment (through your Dealer) 
as little as $18.50. When in New York City, 
you are cordially invited to visit the Graflex 
Display Rooms at 50 Rockefeller Plaza. 


*Color workers have long sought such 
a camera for direct separation negatives. 


FREE CATALOG! For further information 


concerning this and other Graflex-made products, 
get the Graflex catalog. Free at your 

Dealer's or from us. Paste coupon be- 

low—or write your request—on penny 

post card, if you wish. Folmer Grafiex 
Corporation, Department MC - 24, Ro- 

chester, New York, U. S. A. 





FOLMER GRAFLEX crerenereas 
Dept. MC-24, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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NEWS CAMERA 


By A. J. EZICKSON, Telephoto Picture Editor, Times-Wide World 


HHERE’S a husband-and-wife team down at 

Palm Beach, Fla., who “get those pictures” 
down at the swank resort. F. H. (Herb) Davies 
and Mrs. Davies ‘are the couple who snare the 
pix. Herb takes care of all the news and society 
pictures, while the Mrs. attends to the amateur 
printing and developing. ‘Their studio-office is 
at 711 Okeechobee Road. 

At the same resort is Eddie Dowling who up 
till five years ago was one of the mainstays on 
the New York Daily News picture staff. He now 
owns a fishing boat -and conducts pleasure 
cruises. 

The night the liner Manhattan went aground 
on a reef near Palm Beach, Eddie got a nostal- 
gic ache for his old job again, as he boated 
reporters and cameramen to the scene. He told 
the boys that it was one of the most thrilling 
and pleasurable nights he’s had in a long time. 

‘ Davies, of course, was one of the first men 
aboard, and when he left the scene dashed into 
his car for a wild 65-mile ride in less than an 
hour’s time to Miami to turn his negs over to 
the picture syndicates for servicing and wire 
transmissions. The next day Davies’ studio was 
a beehive of activity what with all the develop- 
ing and printing of the splendid daylight shots 
of the grounded liner and the transfer of 
passengers to Coast Guard launches. 


@ MISS NANCY DRAKE, (above) South 
Orange, N. J., beauty, was chosen as Queen of 
the 12th annual ball of the Press Photographer’s 
Association of New York, held at the Hotel 
Astor. Miss Drake, 22, is a model, and gradu- 
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ated from Skidmore College. She is a brunette, © 
has brown eyes and stands five feet, ten inches 
in height. Important events must be ornamented ~ 
by leg art, press photogs feel. 


e@ IT PAYS to have your camera loaded and 
ready for action. The heeding of that valuable 
precept reaped nice dividends for two photog- | 
raphers recently: Max Peter Haas, manager of 
the European Picture Service, who secured a ~ 
sensational dramatic picture sequence of the 
mid-town holdup melodrama in New York in 
which two persons were killed and _ three 
wounded, and Adolph J. Rehm of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, who obtained for his paper an 
exclusive picture of a strike battle. 

Rehm’s shot showed a construction worker 
hurling a rock during a labor battle between 
union and non-union forces at a large building 
project in St. Louis. Rehm always keeps a 
loaded Leica camera ready. He ducked through 
a side street to get to the scene of action be- 
fore other photographers arrived. The negative 
was rushed back to the office and was given 
prominent page one display. He received a 
nice bonus for his stirring shot. 

Rehm and Haas’s fine picture scoops should 
prove an object lesson to all photographers, 
amateur and professional alike. Keep your 
camera ready for instant use at all times, not 
alone in the office or at home, but also when 
on a trip or going visiting. 

The complete story of how Haas obtained 
his pictures will be told by Haas himself in 
MInicaM next month. 


@ CALLED TO THE COLORS! .. . William 
Grogan, news photographer and former mem- 
ber of the staff of the New York Times Wide | 
World Wired Photos, is now a senior Lieutenant 
in the U. S. Navy. He is an instructor at the 
U. S. Naval Reserve Radio School at Noroton 
Heights, Conn., where 500 men are enrolled for 
training. . . . Norman W. Jackson, former 
photographer of the Ogden, Utah, Standard- 
Examiner, is now at the San Diego naval train- 
ing station. He is studying for an assignment to 
Pensacola, Fla., where he will take a four- 
months course in aerial photography. . . . John 
David Cottingham, Houston, Texas, Post photo- 
grapher since 1935, has taken a leave of absence 
fer active service with the National Guard. 








with one G-E No. 5 at 1/100, F/6.8 
a distance of about 75 ft. What 
to be a line of light is the 

io aerial of the photographer's plane. 
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EXHIBITS AND LECTURES 


See these events in your city this month 
Street Address Dates Open Name of Exhibition 
March 22 to 30. — oC 
a ° 














“Kent State University. March 18 to 22; 7 a.m. to 10} Kent State University's Fourth 
p.m, Annual _ International Salon. 
Clarence H. White | March 3 to 22; 9:30 a.m. to| Exhibition of work of fermer 
- pa p.m. weekdays, 7:30 to students. 
p.m. evenings except 
ede and Sunday. 
January 30 to April 3, eve: Macy's Photogra Forum 
Thursday bE 7 to 8: (Aisin by acket po oy tickets 
p.m. = ed aa Camera Dept., 











Park eran T tat April 5; 8 p.m. “Crazy Camera Ball,"" admission, 

$! at the door, $1.25 in ad- 

2 vance. 

N. Y. Museum of | March 29 to April 20. Annual Exhibition, Press Photogra- 
Science & Industry, pher's Assn. of N. Y. C. 

Radio City. 








American Museum of | March 6 to 28; 10 a.m. to §| Eighth International Salon. 
Nat ged History p.m. daily, | to 5 p.m. Sun- 
77th S$ Central days. 








Small Art “Gallery. March 22 to 29; 12 noon to 10| First Annual National Salon for 
peattetpat Auditor- p.m. daily. Newspaper Subjects. 


Fae ibag A ine Arts| March 2 to 24; 9 a.m. to | Fifth Modern Photography Exhibit. 

Center ae, 317 5 p.m. 

Ninth ‘St. 

Hotel Adams. February 15 to March 15. Third Valley of the Sun Photo- 

graphic Salon. 

William Penn Hotel. | March 2 to 8; 2 to I! p.m. News Pix Salon. 

Eastland Hotel, Main | March 6 to 8; 2 to 9 p.m. Third Annual Amateur Photographic 
Floor. Exhibition (Bicknell Hundred- 

. Print Salon). 

Virginia Museum of | March 5 to 24. Fifth Virginia Photographic Salon. 

ine Arts. 


























City Art Museum. March 24 to son 6; 9 a.m. to | First St. Louis International Salon. 
5 p.m. daily, 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Mondays. 

4th St. and | Ave. So. | February 4 to March 9; 9%| Sixth Annual Salon of Pictorial 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Photography. 





























“et . Never Sea Many Answers 
Jun One aad . sg 


—says Jacob Deschin, well-known photographer, author, columnist, about Fotoshop's 


HANDBOOK OF COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Thank you, Mr. Deschin. We have tried to of Color Photography sow, from the limited 
make this book fundamental and complete. We first edition. The price is only $1.00, and 
will keep your Handbook up-to-date with peri- you'll agree it’s worth more. For an illustrated 
odic supplements. brochure on the Handbook, as well as listings on 
If you are interested in color, we suggest that Used Color Cameras, and any other information 
you place your order for Fotoshop’s Handbook on color photography—write Department M103. 


% "The Nation's Color Headquarters" 
Dept. M103, 18 East 42nd Street, New York City 
EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


OUR COLOR DEPARTMENT: CURTIS « NATIONAL PHOTOCOLOR « DEVIN-McGRAW « EASTMAN KODAK « AGFA « DEFENDER 
CAARSMALL-ALBERT © GRITELIGHT © SALTZMAN © SUN RAY © KEG-LIGHT « HARRISON © VITACHROME + PLEXICHROME « MALLINCKRODT 
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Print Press Made in a Minute 


A set of four clamps from the five-and-ten- 
cent store and two pieces of board or plywood 
provide a print 
press or dryer 
which equals 
any press in ef- 
fectiveness 
Wider clamps 
may be pro- 
vided if a large 
number of 
prints is to be accommodated. The usual lint- 
less blotters are required, of course.—R. Coates, 
New Brighton, Pa. 





Improvised Body Release for Camera 





THERE’S BIGGER VALUE 
in this 


BETTER 
REFLEX! 


PILOT 
SUPER 


#/2.9 lens 
only... 290 


Ppa BS yt ge . oat by point . inst even 


Ch 
higher priced refle: compare 
re ‘ou'll instantly fist “hat the Pilot is ‘way out — "in value! 
ere’s the check-list of features that sells Pilot Super in every 
critical comparision test: 
R ble lens, using long focus lenses. 
, Built-in meter for correct ex exposures. 3. aop-tovel view finder. 
Perfected focal plane type fatter speeds 1/200th. _ 5. 
Film winding and ee an vice practically ‘sataten double 
exposures. 6. Com size; durable, quality construction. 
Available with ueieotan lenses: 





A body shutter release for the Speed Graphic i 


and similar cameras can be improvised by run- 
ning the cable release through the loop in the 
camera handle as far as it will go and con- 
necting it with 
the shutter. II- 
lustration shows 
the method of 
attachment. 
This permits 
holding the 
camera in both 
hands with a 
firm grip for 
relatively slow 
shutter speeds. A pressure of the thumb trips 
shutter. With this method it is possible to get 
consistently sharp negatives at 1/25 second. 
To close the camera, disconnect the cable 
release from the shutter and run that end 
through the other loop of the handle. The 
release is not bent enough to hurt it, the 
tension of the spring holds it in place, and it 
is always on the camera.—L. T. Beggs, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





Substitute for Blotters 


Ordinary paper towels, preferably the double- 
thickness va:iety which are folded for use in 


metal cabineis, are ideal for drying prints since 
they are very absorbent and never leave lint on 
the pictures. Spread out several towels on the 
table, leaving them double for greater moisture 
absorption. Use a viscose sponge to swab sur- 


BROOKS. 
GOoDsS 











Only in 
HOLLYWOOD 


where the world's best mo- 

tion pictures are made, 

you'll find the finest and largest selection 

of 8 mm and 16 MM silent and sound-on- 

film home movies. 

© You'll thrill to Mickey Mouse, Donald 
Duck, Oswald Rabbit, Meany, Miny, Moe, 
and a world of scenic, travel, animal, his- 
torical and desert pictures in your own 
home. 

®@ For your convenience and pleasure, you 
can rent or buy HOLLYWOOD films from 
your favorite dealer. 

© Write TODAY for 

illustrated catalog. 


Hollywood 


Film Enterprises, Inc. 


6060 Sunset Boulevard 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 














HERE'S A REAL PROFESSIONAL 
JOB AT YOUR PRICE 


Steer 


Over 4750 lumens! — 500 


minum housing. Micro- 
j beam . . . 3200’ 


weeee Possevevsoccesccces'ss STATE. cores seccescesecs 


ciry. 
BE RSERTERERERESX REPRE 
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plus water off the prints as you remove them 
from the washer, then distribute them on the 
towels. When they've all been taken care of, 
stack towels and prints in a neat pile, spread 
another towel over the top layer, and place 
several magazines on top of the pile to assure 
close contact and keep them flat. After an hour 
(or the next morning, if you do your printing 
at night) remove the prints and place them 
between dry towels and weight them down again 
to finish drying. The paper towels may be 
dried and used repeatedly, but they’re so cheap 
you can discard them and always use fresh ones. 
—Bruce Cole, Clarinda, Iowa. 





How To Spot Glossy Prints 


If you’ve ever tried to spot a glossy print 
with a sable brush and stick india ink you 
know it’s hard to get the color to adhere to 
the slick surface. You'll find it’s simple enough 
if you treat your prints with the following so- 
lution, which keeps indefinitely in a stoppered 
bottle. 


Cold Distilled Water............. 500 cc. 
Powdered Egg Albumen........... 10 grams 
Ammonia Hydroxide ............ 25 cc. 


Do not heat the solution while compounding. 
Apply with a tuft of cotton, swab evenly over 
the print, let dry, and proceed with your spot- 
ting. The gloss is unmarred, and the spotting 
ink will adhere readily and without leaving 
noticeably dull spots.—Bruce Cole, Clarinda, 
Towa. 





Adapter for Small Cut Film 


Cut film holders for 5x7 cameras can be 
adapted to take 4x5 films which are cheaper 
and give the same effect as using a lens of 
longer focal length on the 5x7 film. 








Placing the holder in a horizontal position, 
slide a 4x5 cut film into the sheaths, with 
its 5” dimension fitting the 5” width of the 
sheaths. When the film is centered in the 
length of the holder, measure the distances at 
each end and cut two pieces of cardboard to 
fit these ends. These cards keep the 4x5 
film in position. 

On the camera groundglass draw light pen- 
ci] lines to indicate the position of the smaller 
film.—Tracy Diers. 




















Negative Carrier Improved 


Two ways to add improvements to a popular 
type of negative carrier are illustrated here. 

(1) The up- 
per picture 
shows where 
two holes are 
bored in the 
metal mask so 
that the num- 
bers in the 
margin of most 
35mm. films will 
show through. 
This is a help- 
ful guide to 
identifying the 
correct picture 
when several of 
them look alike. 
It is also a 
means of focus- 
ing, when the negative is dense. 

(2) The lower picture shows two pieces of 
felt or velvet taken from a discarded film pack 
and cemented to the edge of the negative car- 
rier. This serves to wipe away dust and lint as 
the roll of negatives is pulled through the 
carrier. 

These two additions are time-savers in any 
darkroom.—Paul Rowden, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 








Paper for Safelights 


“Post office paper,” obtainable from photo 
dealers, comes in large sheets in both ruby 
and amber colors. It is inexpensive and can 
be used to make safelights out of ordinary 
household electric lamps (as shown at left in 
illustration) . 

Two thicknesses of the amber paper over a 
15-watt lamp provides a safe light for develop- 
ing contact and 
slow enlarging 
papers. Two 


paper over a 15- 

4 watt lamp gives a 

me safe light for all 

plates and films 

not color sensitive (Process film, NC roll film, 
etc.). 

To make a safe light out of a discarded 
cigar box, tear off the top and in one end or 
the bottom cut a hole large enough to take 
a standard lamp socket. Screw in a 15-watt 
lamp, and then with scotch tape fasten several 
thicknesses of the paper over the top of the 
box (see illustration). 

Amber and ruby cloth are also obtainable 
but the “Post office paper” is considerably less 
expensive—R. L. McColm, Interlaken, N. 7. 





Adjustable 
Screw to 
accommodate 
various length 
camera sockets. 





Makes Perfect Composition 
Easy, Swift and Sure 


Yes, it's just a matter of ds to pose your 
picture exactly as you want it on the finished print, 
when your camera is mounted on the Royal Tripod 
with the ingenious Royal Pan and Tilt Top. Just 
sight the camera at your scene or subject . . . tilt 
it up or down and swing it with a single rapid 
movement . . . lock it in position with a single twist 
of the lever . . . and press the shutter release. 
That's all. You waste no time in complicated leg 
adjustments—you move the camera, not the tripod 
—and that's the key to perfect composition for 
still or action shots. 

Chromium finish, Quick-Lock leg adjustment. 
Great strength, rubber tips, precision-made through- 
out—these are other important Royal Features. 





Ask Your Dealer for a Demonstration. 


ALBERT ‘ 
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MINI-GRAIWN 
ENLARGEMENTS 
at 100 diameters! 


Famous Dr. Charles New 


G ULTRAFINE 
” DEVELOPER 


ACE PHOTO LABORATORIES 


Occidental Annex U.S 
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SPEED GRAPHICS 


All Models With Kalart Rangefinder 


2%x Tense B.G...cccccsevcsccccscvces $117.00 

3144x4% Anniv. Tessar 4.5........0eseeeeeee 108.00 

ax8 We BemeMe 4.8... cscccccvesccscece 112.00 
Many other models available. 


— FAIR ENOUGH? —— 
eas All pease cameras are in like new condition 
order and the camera will be 
by return mail on our ten day trial basis 
- money back guarantee. Trade-ins accepted. 


1265 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,N.Y. 





Guaranteed 35mm Negative 
- 30 ft. ow Ea - 


$3.68 ere ‘$3.80 


geo eet eee X SUPREME. ....25 ft. $1.25 

peLoacee CARTRI 5 
SDupont 2 a eee seseee — eevee 3 &e Tet 
Ul . X-Pan X Supreme... .... 3 for 31: 25 


FREE syn gee te, Fm 


| ANACONDA FILM CO., _723-7th Avenue, New York City | 











Camera Dolly for Follow-Up Movies 


No need for heavy equipment in using your 
cine outfit for taking follow shots. Borrow a 
hint from Ed Swanell, prize-winning 8mm. 
movie maker of Minneapolis, and construct a 
simple yet effective dolly with four strips of 
lumber and three rubber-tired casters (see 
illustration). The length of any one side of 
the triangle may run from 30 to 36”, depend- 





Ed Swanell with his homemade camera dolly 


ing on the size of the camera being used. The 
fourth strip in the center provides greater 
rigidity. An eye screw is inserted in the center 
of this brace from which a chain spring ex- 
tends to the camera base. One-inch walls at 
each leg junction prevent legs from slipping 
out of position during filming—Ormal I. 
Sprungman. 





Storing Your Films 


Winter is the season when many filmers spoil 
their movie collection by storing it improperly 
—close to steam pipes, in a cabinet over a 
radiator or alongside one, and in other ex- 
cessively hot, dry spots. 

Excessive dryness and heat make film brittle 
—yjust as excessive humidity may cause it to 
become moldy or mildewed. Dryness, too, re- 
sults in shrinkage, which brings jerky projection 
and loss of projector loop. 

Most steam-heated rooms are quite dry in 
winter, but if film is kept in a reasonably cool 
spot it will retain enough of its natural mois- 
ture for good projection. One of the best lo- 
cations is a shelf or cabinet entirely away from 
any heating apparatus, and down toward floor 
level where the air is consistently cooler.— 
Jeane Scherr, 























—How TO TAKE AND PRINT 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 






At last a book which opens up the whole field of 
color photography to amateurs—a clear, usable, 
tested guide written for you by a well-known 
amateur who has achieved wonderful results in 
color photography and shows how you can do 
the same. 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


FOR THE AMATEUR 


By KEITH HENNEY 


281 pages, 51% x 8 
many illustrations, 10 in full color, $3.50 


Now in one volume, all the information you need 


in order to take up this branch of photography, or to get better 
results in it. Fully describes the characteristics, costs, etc., of 
various methods of color photography, for the amateur who 


wants to know where and how to get started. Completely cov- 
ers operations and data for the amateur and professional who 
wants a clear-cut guide to effective field and laboratory pro- 








From this book 
you will learn 


—the optical and chemical funda- 
mentals on which all color pho- 
tography processes are based 


—all about the films and filters 
needed to complete your camera 
as a color photography device 


—how to expose for better trans- 
parencies; how to process film 
yourself where possible 


—how to make color separation 
negatives with your camera or 
from transparencies 

—every step in making color prints 
by al! the practical processes 











cedures for making transparencies, separation nega- 
tives, and color prints. 


Covers all popular processes 


Color Photography for the Amateur is a complete 
hand-book on the subject, telling how to make trans- 
parencies in color with Kodachrome, Dufaycolor, Fin- 
lay, and Agfa color materials; how to make prints on 
paper by the Chromatone, Carbro, Wash-Off Relief, 
and Colorstill processes; how to make separation 
negatives; how to make prints from Kodachrome and 
Dufaycolor. The apparatus necessary for each proc- 
ess is described, giving brand names; estimates are 
made of the cost; hints and details of operation are 
picked up from other color workers, both amateur and 
professional, and from manufacturers. Every step is 
explained in detail and illustrated with helpful photo- 
graphs, diagrams and charts. Mail check for $3.50 
now on our 10 day money back guarantee. 


Order from 


MINICAM MAGAZINE 


22 EAST TWELFTH ST. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ee 





Prints Will Not 
Stick to an 


APOLLO 


FERROTYPE PLATE 


There's a reason: 


Tees eEeee yanee the iptwory Sawiess 
ves t or: wies 

and stays that way indefinitely. 

is no possibili 


name of to you. 


Don’t Confuse APOLLO 
Chrome Plates with 
Old - Style Ferrotype 

Plates 


14x20” . 
18”"x24” .. 


10”x14” .. .6S 
12”x17” ..$1.20 


APOLLO METAL WORKS 
Dept. 1-C, Clearing District, Chicago, U. S. A. 


PHOTO-COMPACT 


A Combination ENLARGER, 
PRI NTER and SAFE- 
LigHT! For use wi 

fom: 35mm. to 3% 


444”. Attach Camera 

A ioTO COMPACT — 
you have a COMPLETE 
‘ENLARGER, with built-in 
Detiger and Combination 
Safelight Switch. 


FILLING A LONG 
NEEDED WANT 
A REASONABLE EN- 
LARGER for 3yéxti4”. Can 
eet Re PRINTER. by 
attaching the platte Send 


nm and i aT lied . 
for free descriptive circular . PLETE, $34. 50. 
Monthly magazine SNAP SHOTS sent free on request. 


GEO. INC. 


Established 1878 


57 East 9th Street New York City 
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Your Enlarger is A Camera 


For certain types of work, especially copying, 
an enlarger is an excellent camera. Because 
of its construction, an enlarger has the follow- 
ing advantages over most hand cameras: 

(1) An en- 
larger is built to 
work at closer 
distances than 
are most hand 
cameras. 

(2) An en- 
larger easel is 
built parallel to 
the lens and film- 
plane or nega- 
tive - holder, 
requiring no 
adjustment by 
means of spirit- 
levels, etc. 

(3) When 
copying with an 
enlarger, the 
lighting problem 
is solved by 
merely setting 
two small port- 
able lighting fix- 
tures on the en- 
larger bench, 
making clamps, 
stands, or other 
accessories un- 
necessary. 

(4) An en- 
larger head is 
rigidly mounted 
on a vertical slid- 
ing standard 
which takes care 
of all adjust- 
ments instantly and without trouble. (The 
focusing arrangement of your enlarger lens 
automatically gives you a “double-extension 
bellows”.) 


(5) An enlarger will take any kind of sensi- 
tive material, one piece at a time (cuttings 
from roll-film, commercial cut film, lantern 
slides, pack film, bromide paper, positype 
paper, direct-copy film, and in any width, size 
or shape), whereas a camera is limited to its 
own size and type. 


There are three important points in which 
enlarger-copying is different from ordinary 
camera work. When these points are mas- 
tered, copying is very simple. 


The first is lighting. Unlike most camera 
work, subjects will be flat-surfaced, requiring 
no modeling. To avoid glare, use two lights 
of equal strength, and place at equal distances 
from the copy at an angle of 45° from the lens- 





axis. In this way the beam of light from each 
lamp is reflected from the copy at the opposite 
45° angle, and is out of range of the lens. 
The simplest lighting set-up for a vertical en- 
larger consists of two goose-neck desk-lamps, 
available for $1 each. These shield the bulb 
from the lens, concentrate the light on the 
easel, and are quickly moved about and ad- 
justed to any position. 25-watt bulbs are 
strong enough, used about 18” from the copy. 

If the copy has a tendency to curl, lay a 
sheet of clean glass over it, or use a printing- 
frame. If a badly cracked photograph is to be 
copied, try soaking and re-ferrotyping it. If 
this doesn’t eliminate the cracks, squeegee it 
while wet to the back of a sheet of glass. 
Rough-surfaced papers are apt to catch and 
reflect light from every little microscopic hill 
and dale, causing loss of contrast and detail in 
the final copy. This can also be eliminated by 
squeegeeing while wet to a sheet of glass. An- 
other solution is to lay the print in the bottom 
of a developing tray half full of water. 

Next comes the question of what filter to use 
when copying stained or colored material. 

To eliminate or “lighten” any color, use a 
filter of the same color but of a deeper shade. 
To emphasize any color, use a filter of con- 
trasting color. 

As to films, the choice is wide. The easiest 
film to use for all general purposes is ordinary 
commercial cut film. It can be used under a 
comfortably strong red light, is less expensive, 
and ‘has fairly fine grain. Regular roll-film 
developer may be used, or for extreme con- 
trast, as when copying printed matter, a con- 
trast developer is desirable (such as Eastman 
D-8 or D-11). 

However, as commercial cut-film is nearly 
color blind, it is not recommended when a 
filter other than a light yellow is required, or 
when colored copy is being photographed. 
Also, when used in 35mm. enlargers, this film 
might not have fine enough grain if large copy 
prints are desired. Fine grain chrome-type 
film should be used in 35mm. enlargers, or any 
of the fine-grain pans for color or filter work. 
The portrait pans may be used for color or 
filter work with enlargers taking 244x3%” or 
larger negatives. Appropriate safelights are 
necessary. 

As to the placing of the film in the en- 
larger, this should be in the same plane as a 
negative to be enlarged. Place a sheet of 
black paper in back of the film to prevent 
halation, even when using non-halation film. 
Use black rubberized cloth around the negative 
carrier to prevent the film from being fogged 
when the white lights are turned on for the 
exposure. 

To focus an enlarger for copying, use a 
negative mask of the same size as the copy 
negative desired, and open the lens to its great- 





A Rare Value! 
ALL-METAL 


GEM 


ENLARGING EASEL 


ERE’S the precision easel 
every dark room worker 
wants — sturdily constructed, of 
all-metal, with a washable, dur- 
able white surface of baked Vi- 
tra Carlite. Has features usu- 
ally found only in high priced 
easels, Takes paper 
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est aperture. Lay the copy on the easel, and 
insert a focusing-negative in the enlarger. 
Focus this so that the light projected by the 
enlarger covers the copy comfortably with an 
inch or so to spare all around. Exposures 
should be made with the lens stopped down— 
first, because this produces sharper and better 
prints, and second, because an exposure of 
about ten seconds is necessary in order to have 
any control over it, and so that duplicates can 
be timed accurately. Until one is thoroughly 
familiar with the process, test exposures should 
be made to determine the proper times. 
—A. F. Lockrey. 





Vertica) Mount for Enlarger Housing 


The enlarger housing for 6x9cm. or 9x12cm. 
plate cameras, which is designed for projecting 
horizontally, can be adapted for use as a vertical 
enlarger by attaching to a slide as shown in 
the illustration. 

Remove the 
metal base and 
wooden inset, 
keeping only the 
clamp which is 
inside and the 
bolt. Make a 
sliding arm out 
of about 5 ft. 
long and %4” 
thick, cutting a 
groove in most 
of the length 
about %” wide 
to accommodate 
the anchoring screw. 

Make the board wide enough to fit inside the 
beveled edges of the enlarger mount arm. The 
whole slide is mounted on the wall about two 
inches from the wall to facilitate raising and 
lowering.—Arthur L. Schoeni, Olympia, Wash. 











HOW TO BUILD AND EQUIP A MODERN 
DARKROOM. By Nestor Barret and Ralph 
Wyckoff. 133 pages, illustrated, 64 x9 
inches, spiral binding. Camera Craft Pub- 
lishing Co. Price, $2.00 


A thorough treatment of a very important 
subject is presented here in a well organized 
manner. The first chapter takes up the basic 
considerations, as to types of work, layout, 
arrangement, etc. 

Then a full chapter is devoted to each of the 
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following subjects: Floors, walls, and ootings. 
Ventilation. Darkroom lighting. Sinks, d 
age and water supply. An apartment dark- 
room. A built-in darkroom. A de luxe photo- 
graphic installation. 

This valuable book really lives up to its title. 





DEVELOPING (one of the series, The Man- 
ual of Photo-Technique). By C. I. Jacob- 
son, Ph. D. 287 pages, illustrated, 5x7 
inches. The Focal Press, London, publishers. 
Distributed by Burleigh Brooks, Inc. Price, 
$3.15. 


Two hundred formulas and tables are given 
in this book for use in modern negative tech- 
nique. Research work was done in sifting, 
testing and improving numerous suggestions 
which are often passed on from text book to 
text book. Also, several hitherto unknown or 
unpublished formulas have been added. 

Besides the usual subjects of developing, fix- 
ing, washing, mixing chemicals, choice of equip- 
ment, properties of sensitive materials, the fol- 
lowing are also thoroughly treated : arrangement 
of the darkroom, desensitizing, reduction and 
intensification, retouching, preservation of the 
negative, and darkroom hints. 

Both beginners and advanced workers can 
benefit from this book. It is intended to be of 
use in practical work, not a book on theory. 


MAKING COLOUR PRINTS. By Jack H. 
Coote. 128 pages, 13 diagrams, 1x3 inches. 
The Focal Press, London, publishers. Dis- 
tributed by Burleigh Brooks, Inc. Price, $1.50. 


This book describes color print-making pro- 
cesses in a comprehensive but simple manner, 
grading them according to the relative ease 
with which they may be worked by a new- 
comer to this field. 

The print-making methods dealt with are: 
Chromatone, Duxochrome, Carbon and Carbro, 
Wash-Off Relief, dye-toning processes, and 
two-color processes. Formulas are given for all 
the above processes, making it possible for in- 
dividual workers to mix their own solutions. 

This is a book for the photographer who 
wants to make color prints. Only enough 
principles are given to enable the worker to 
understand what he is doing. Actual working 
steps are fully covered for the above men- 
tioned processes. 














Hollywood's Latest... . For Better Pictures 
New “DINKY INKIE™ Light 
Powerful All Purpose 100-150 Watt 
SPOT LIGHT Only $12.00 
Ask Your Dealer for Demonstration 
Distributed by Eastman KODAK Stores 
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Make print 
THE F-R WAY... 


All F-R Products @ money-back guer- 
entee. This in itself is reason enough te 
DEPEND ON F-R—for you must be satisfied. 
Here are F-R Chemicals and F-R Accessories 


self. Buy them at your regular dealer today. 


DEPEND 
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F-R PLASTIC PRINTONGS—Can't skid or slip. 
Keeps hands dry. (pair) 58 


F-R FIXOL—Concentrated liquid fixing and 
hardening solution. (32 oz. bottle) 60¢ 


DU PONT CELLULOSE FINE PORE SPONGES—in 
four convenient sizes. 


F-R PRINT DRYER—Takes all sizes up to I! x14. 
$2.95 


F-R PRINT PRESS— Takes all sizes up to 11x14. 
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FR EXTRA QUALITY BLOTTERS (doz.) 50¢ 


Write for FREE new F-R Catalogue complete 
with much valuable information. Dept. M3 
109 West 64th Street, New York. 
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What Makes a Photographer? 


(Continued from page 74) 


of 14, I decided to forsake high school for 
photography. My dad, Archille Sarno, 
who was doing all the work for the Bru- 
nell Studios, arranged a job for me in 
the darkroom at the studio. While work- 
ing there one day, I picked up an “extra” 
about the Armistice and was fascinated 
by the news pictures. During the Armis- 
tice Day parade which followed, I was 
attracted to the many cameramen who 
were shooting pictures with small cameras. 
That was what I liked—those small cam- 
eras and not the huge portrait cameras 
around the shop. A job with Underwood 
& Underwood in the news department 
and later on the street followed. Then 
in 1924 I received a call from a Mr. 
Darling with an offer of a $20 raise and 
a job with a new paper, The New York 
Mirror, and here I am.” 

The half dozen news hawks we have 
told about, and many others, hark back 
to the days when a camera was a little 
mysterious black box and the picture field 
was relatively unexplored. They know 
of early disappointments, burned fingers, 
black films, late hours, and dark moments. 
But they were willing to gamble their 
careers on the growing importance of pic- 
tures in human life, and to subscribe to 
and prove the theory that 90 per cent 
hard work makes for success in any field. 





Photograph Your Hobby 
(Continued from page 43) 

or sheet metal placed in front of the 
spotlight lens or the floodlight bulb. Light 
coming through the small hole will spread 
over a considerable area, although it may 
be a bit dim. This is no handicap when 
long exposures can be given. Be careful 
not to overheat the filter. 


In use, arrange polarizing filters over 
all lamps so their axes or index marks 
are in the same position, say all vertical. 
Then rotate the camera polarizing screen 
until the reflections either disappear en- 
tirely or are sufficiently subdued. You 





can, by this method, make a shiny loving 
cup look as dull as if it were made of 
weathered lead. Usually some point be- 
tween maximum brightness and maximum 
dullness is best. 

With the collecting of dolls so wide- 
spread a hobby, you may be called upon 
to photograph either individual dolls or 
entire collections. A good stunt to try in 
such cases is to arrange and light the doll 
just as you would a portrait subject. The 
results are nearly always pleasing, and 
even can be pictorial. 


e@ Glassware can be illuminated with 
polarized light as described, for controlling 
reflections and bringing out detail. There 
are, however, other ways. For instance, 
you can line up the pieces and light them 
almost entirely from a source more or less 
directly above or below. This source can 
be a flood unit or spotlight. Also, try 
backlighting the glass with a spot, so 
shadows are thrown rather strongly for- 
ward, with almost no front light. This 
often brings out fine detail without in- 
cluding troublesome reflections. A black- 
cloth background is usually best for cut 
glass, etc. 

Wooden articles are best photographed 
before the finish (varnish, lacquer, etc.) 
is applied, if the grain is to be shown to 
best advantage. When the finish is already 





“Boss . .. Is dis heah a negative ob yo' or a 
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35mm. CAMERAS 
Leica Model IIIB (Amer.), F3.5 Elmar F.P...$138.00 | 
12.80 || 


Wirgin, F4.5 Wirgin, Vario 
peony Il, F2.8 Xenar, Compur Rapid 
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in place and is highly polished, the polar- 
ized-light method often is highly satisfac- 
tory. Frequently a polarizing filter over 
the camera lens, with none over the 
source of illumination, will kill reflections 
from a table top. When photographing 
red mahogany or similar colored wood, 
color filters are helpful . . . used, of 
course, with panchromatic film. For ma- 
hogany, try a red filter, such as Wratten 
A. For some woods, a deep yellow filter, 
such as Wratten G. 

Metal workshop projects fall under the 
same general classifications as coins, loving 
cups, and jewelry. An old reliable method 
of killing reflections on metal parts is to 
rub them lightly with putty; but the 
polarized-light system is preferable. 

Finally, there is the most widespread 
small-object hobby of all, stamp col- 
lecting. 

Stamps nearly always are in color, and 
this permits the photographer to work lots 
of magic with color filters. Cancellation 
marks can be photographed so the details 
of the stamp do not show at all. Over- 
prints can be emphasized or eliminated. 
Parts of the scene or portrait on the stamp 
can be brought out more prominently 
than other details. And so on. 

Best procedure is to obtain as extensive 
an assortment of filters as you can, and 
examine the stamps visually through them. 
Unmounted gelatin filters are obtainable 
at low cost. A complete collection might 
include the Eastman Kodak Wratten num- 
bers A, B, C5, E, F, G, and K2, You 
can also use pieces of colored glass or 
cellulose such as cellophane. Used over a 
lens, such filters cause some loss of sharp- 
ness. They can be very satisfactorily used 
over the lighting unit. 

A red filter makes a red stamp design 
almost wholly invisible but causes blue ink 
to look black. If the red ink doesn’t dis- 
appear, it would be because some other 
color, such as black, is included with it. 
The only sure test is visual inspection of 
the stamp through the filter. Remember 
that there are certain legal restrictions re- 
garding the photography of stamps, and 
these are listed on page 40, 


































































































Number 

Closing Date Name of Salon For Entry Blank, Write to and 

March 15 Fourth Annual Salon of Pho-| Elsie L. Lowe, Secretary, Pearl Hill Road, 4 
tography. Fitchburg, Mass 

March 17 Fifth Annual Fox River Valley| H. F. Hogemelater, Salon Director, R. R. 4 
Photographic Salon. 6, Green Bay, Wis. 

March 22 Third International Salon of| Salon Committee, Newport Camera 4 
Photography. Club, 185 Thames St., Newport, R. |. 

April | Second International Pictorial | Ben F. Marable, Business Manager. Box 4 
Roundup. 151, ne, Wyo. 

April ti Eighth International Milwaukee | A. P. ey Chairman + ¢ a $1.00 

sag lon of Photographic Art. kee Art atitutes ite, 472 N No, Jefferson St: 6 

ieee” wie Slides 

April 19 New Jersey National Salon of | Salon Committee, Orange Camera Club, 4 $1.00 
mg raphy, Orange Cam- 1 South Clinton’ St., East Orange, N. J 
era Club. 

April 24 Seventh Blossom Festival Salon| W. H. Bg Salon Sec., 614 Broad a $1.00 
of Photography. St., St. Joseph, Mich. 

April 25 All-American Salon of Pictorial | Sid san — Director, 214 North Ave- 4 $1.00 
Photography. nue 66, Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 26 Paducah International Salon of | Salon ee Paducah International 4 $1.00 
Photography. Salon, c/o E. E. Curtis, Paducah, Ky. 

April 26 Third Annual Salon of Phot Roy sorentas, c/o Chas. A. Wustum 4 $1.00 
raphy, Racine Camera Club. Museum Fine Arts, 2542 North- 

pes BEE western a Racine, Wis. 

April 28 1941 Anthracite Photographic | Scranton Camera Club, Everhart Mu- 4 $1.00 
Salon. seum, Scranton, Pa. 

May | Third Annual Salon, Rockefeller | Leonard W. Timbs, Room 3124, RCA| 4 $1.00 
Center Camera Club. Building, New York City. 

May | Second Annual Internation! | P, Bentley, 119 West vender St., Van- a $1.00 
Vancouver Salon. couver, B C., Cana 

May 5 Tacoma Camera Club 1941 | Earl D. Mann, Secretary on Camera a $1.00 
Photographic Salon. Club, 1021 Pacific py Tacoma, Wash. 

May 12 Third Annual Northern New| John A. Millard, Salon Chairman, 417 4 $1.00 
York Photographic Salon. Franklin St., Watertown, New York. 























VARIGAM + COMPLETE CONTRAST CONTROL 








The illustration shows a range of eight contrasts in 
a print made in sections—all on one sheet of Vari- 
gam—all from the same negative—and developed 
completely as a sheet in one normal developing 
solution of Defender 55-D. 


De ender 





An Enlarging Paper in 
One Grade to Match 
any Negative 


Here, in Defender Varigam, is an enlarging paper, 
which, although supplied in only one grade, permits 
the user to obtain any degree of contrast which he 
wishes in his prints from extreme soft to extra hard. 
The secret of this amazing paper is in the “split- 
sensitivity” of the Varigam emulsion. With blue 
light (blue filter over enlarger lens), you get maxi- 
mum contrast. With green light (yellow filter), you 
get greatest softness. By changing the color of the 
printing light, you can secure an unlimited number 
of degrees of contrast. See it at your Defender 
dealer’s or write for complete details. 





DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., INC. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Fer a clean, healthy, happy darkroom . 


THE NEW ELKAY BLOWER 
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The most scientific ventilator yet 
developed for darkroom use! 
Changes 200 cubic feet of air per minute. 
May be used to ventilate one or two dark- 
rooms. Simple, efficient, novel blower-type 
fan, operated by heavy duty motor. Operates 
for one year without oiling. 
Single Unit Model; changes 
65 cubic feet of air per 
CE chara cd couse $9.95 


mr eres £5". ae We tay Salter. 
in US. 


ELKAY PHOTO PRODUCTS, Inc. 


7 Oliver Street « Newark, N. J 








EXPOSURE METER 


Newest optical type meter. . . . Appears, ? held 
and operated =e like expensive photo-electric 
meters. . . . Operation quick and simple. .. . 
Meter is entirely pre-settable. Complete with 

cord, instructions, in attractive box. Comes 


in 2 models for motion picture 
cameras and for still, each at.... $1.85 


Send for literature M-11. At all leading dealers. 


>» RAYGRAM CORP: 


2551.35 mm.FILM, “1:1: 


GUARANTEED FRESH STOCK. “RELOAD YOUR OWN” 











Walk-Around Flash Shots 
(Continued from page 27) 


time exposure, at f16, fast pan film. He 
then ran behind an extension ladder truck 
to one side of the corner building, fired 
one flashbulb, ran to the other side and 
fired another flash to light up the front 
porch. All this took about 25 seconds, 
during which the fire itself gave general 
illumination. 


The use of exposure Flash Numbers 
facilitates the balancing of the lights. (For 
Flash Numbers for all lamps, see MinicaM 
Clip Sheets, March 1940, page 20-21. 
These flash numbers have been reprinted 
by lamp manufacturers and are available 
from your photo supply dealer.) 


@ PERHAPS you want to photograph 
the interior of a cave or mine; the pro- 
cedure is the same. Or let us say the 
church has been redecorated. Most of 
the work is actually done before the cam- 
era is even set up on its tripod, since the 
picture must be planned carefully. Then 
the rest is easy. Two photographers may 
work together, or one may work alone. 
After opening the camera lens, he can 
walk around calmly and fire each flash as 
required. He can take a minute—or a 
day, as he pleases. 


To plan a picture, examine the interior 
and decide what you want to show, and 
what you want to hide. Perhaps one cor- 
ner has not yet been finished; you can 
hide the rough plaster by leaving this spot 
in the shadows. Suppose another corner 
has a beautiful painting or photo-mural; 
you can play this up by illuminating it 
well. Perhaps the altar would look well 
with a stream of sunlight coming down 
from one side; you can fake this sunlight 
with a flash. 


Divide the picture-area mentally into 
separate spaces, each of which will be illu- 
minated by one flash-bulb. Perhaps the 
room is 140 feet long and 80 feet wide. 
Two rows of pillars run from front to 
back, one row on each side, and each pil- 
lar 20 feet from the next. The banquet 














photographer, lighting this room with 
people in it, would place one flash re- 
flector behind each pillar. Since we are 
not going to have any people in the room, 
we can dispense with the excess equip- 
ment, by proceeding to each pillar in 
turn, concealing ourselves behind it so the 
camera will not show the flashbulb or any 
part of the body or clothing, then firing 
the flashbulb. 

Now each flashbulb covers an area 20 
feet ahead of it. If we are using fast film 
such as Super Pan Press and Wabash Press 
40 flashbulbs, we have a flash number of 
340. Dividing 20 into 340 we find that 
f17 is the correct stop; we will use f16 
or {18, whichever number we have cali- 
brated on our diaphragm. 

All this time the room, or church, or 
whatever we are photographing, is only 
dimly lit. All strong lights have been 
turned off. Any strong daylight through 
windows should be kept out, either by 
covering the windows or by choosing a 
dull day. Now that we have the flash 
illumination, we want to “burn in” the 
regular lighting effects. Having closed 
the shutter, we have the lights turned on, 
the windows uncovered. We can now 
give a sufficient time exposure, with the 
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Mail the Coupon 
and let us send 


NEXT 6 ISSUES 
SAMMI. Meguies 


More than 60 beautiful pictures in rotogravure 
will illustrate up-to-the-moment news of PHO- 
TOGRAPHY in the April issue of Rabsons 
Magazine—just off the press! 

How do you spend your happiest hours? Pho- 
tography? Then turn to the photo-section, and 
cast a critical eye on the many new “shots” re- 
produced from cover to cover on Rubsons! 
Sports? Then you'll want to know about the 
newest gadgets in the sphere of indoor and out- 
door sports. Music? Then read the latest reviews 
of recorded music, with RADIO notes added. 


FEATURES BY EXPERTS 


Each subject is “covered” by an outstanding au- 

thority in lively, engaging reviews of today’s 

activities! You cannot expect to be right in step 

with your favorite hobby unless you read every . 
issue of Rabsons (assuming that your hobby is 

Photography, Sports, or Music or a combination 

thereof)! ... . In addition, Rabsons brings you 

pages of photo-news from Hollywood and 

Bradway! 


Introductory Offer 


5 BIG ISSUES for ONLY 26c 


We want to send you the just-published April 
issue of Rabsons by return mail—and the next 
FOUR issues—for less than the cost of produc- 
ing and mailing this fascinating magazine—ALL 
5 ISSUES for ONLY 25c. Simply sign the cou- 
pon, enclose a quarter (coin or stamps), mail 
today, and five issues of Rabsons will be sent to 
you as promptly as they’re published. Once 
you’ve seen a copy of this breezy, -informative 
magazine, you'll want it in your home every 
month of the year! 


Mail Coupon Today 
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TAKE THIS 56 PAGE TRIP THRU 
THE SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
SCHOOL YOU EXPECT TO ATTEND 


Before decide course in photography you 
wll wdes bo aw dnote. * 
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DeJUR "Varmali te” ENLARGER 
°79.50 


diaphragm still at about {16 to show the 
lights. 

Perhaps we are unable to divide the 
room into equal areas. Perhaps at one 
spot we have to illuminate twice as much 
area as at any other spot, because there 
is no pillar to hide behind, or because we 
are climbing up into a balcony to send 
a stream of fake “sunlight” down onto 
the altar. It would spoil the picture to 
change the diaphragm stop for this one 
flash. It is therefore necessary to use a 
larger, or smaller, flash lamp, as the case 
may be. Assume we have been cover- 
ing 20-foot areas with Press 40’s at 16, 
and we have one 30-foot area to cover. 
To do this we would merely substitute 
a No. 2 flash, and get the correct effect. 
To prove this, notice on the flash tables 
that the flash number for the No. 2, on 
fast pan, is 450. Dividing the distance 
(30 feet) into this factor we get 15, which 
gives us {15, close enough to be correct. 


e THIS TECHNIQUE opens up new 
fields for the photographer who doesn’t 
like to let tough problems stump him. At 
the same time, it provides lots of fun to 
those who enjoy getting beautiful pictures 
where others would be satisfied with an 
ordinary snapshot requiring explanations 
and alibis. Remember that you can place 
the illumination any place you want to. 
With a flashbulb in hand, you stroll 
leisurely about your picture. “Let there 
be light at this spot,” you say, and 
FLASH! there is light! 








35 MM SPECIAL! 
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Photography for Fighters 
(Continued from page 22) 
this quick-work photographer has his arms 
thrust into that black zipper bag, and is 
doing everything without seeing what he 
does—and this with his laboratory moving 
at 300 miles per hour. 

As soon as the print is made, the paper 
is placed in a holder similar to that used 
for the film, and is speeded through the 
same four processes of developing, stop- 
ping, fixing and rinsing. 

It takes a total of two minutes, 35 sec- 
onds to process the film, 30 seconds more 
to squeegee it, and from 5 to 10 seconds 
for printing. Then it takes 20 seconds to 
develop the print, 20 seconds for stop 
bath, 15 seconds for fixing, and 5 seconds 
for the rinse. 

The drying of the print is eliminated 
because the paper used is wax treated so 
that it sheds surplus moisture, and the 
print is immediately ready to be placed in 
a light metal tube container with sponge 
rubber shock absorbers, and dropped over 
the side to the ground. 

This time totals 4 minutes and 15 
seconds. Wright Field officials have 
clocked the complete process in under 
five minutes. 

The special daylight developing tank 
was developed by the Aerial Photography 
Laboratory of the Materie! Division for 
use in quick work aerial photography. A 
sponge rubber bottom prevents it from 
shifting about in the airplane during 
flight. The temperature of the solutions, 
maintained by a built-in heater in the 
lower part of the tank, is checked with a 
dial thermometer. Additional equipment 
includes a splash-proof cover, stopwatch, 
and carrying handle. It handles negatives 
and prints up to 5 by 7 inches in size. 

e QUICK PHOTOGRAPHY, Air Corps 
style, has been a subject of research ever 
since days of the old McCook Field labor- 
atories, Dayton, Ohio, in the early 1920's. 
The first quick photograph of unusual 
significance was made by Major George 
W. Goddard, head of the laboratory, and 
camerman Ben Thomas, also of the labora- 
tory. It was a picture for President Cool- 





Bee Bee Folding SUNSHADE 
and FILTER HOLDER 





Here’s the most most efficient sunshade available. 

Convenient, because it be tucked in the camera case when 

folded; yet it is readily attached to camera and snaps open at 

finger touch. Efficient, because screw tension springs eg 
ing or 





1. From 19 mm. to 26 mm. 
2. From 26 mm. te 33 mm. 
3. From 33 mm. to 39 mm. 
4. From 39 mm. to 45 mm. 


Models 1 and 2 accommodate 34 mm, filters—models 3 and 4 
° f 

pave og Bn modeis are agen each 

PSiore ind aemeitiensae mm, $180; 46 mim; 2.00.0 

At dealers everywhere; or write: 


ye" 7 
g ExP- 
sonate Freee 
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TAKE PROFESSIONAL 
NOW! PORTRAITS WITH 


* AMATEUR EQUIPMENT 


Now Available for the First Time! 


FOCUSING SPOT 
AMCO $3.50 


FOCUSING SPOT es 


| 


di 
st 
Fr 


e 
ly 


REST 


You can get 
pO 

so 
with AMCO... 
adds and beauty to 
ports its, still life es 
8 " 5 
or, table & com- 


mercial w. * 
as ated to be without 


id 


Dept. M3 








At Your Deoler or Order from 


TRIGOL PRODUCTS 


18 E. 42nd St., New York City 





FOR PRINIS 
(CITULLED AND NEGATIVES 
Safe, easy, modern protection for all 
areas = doe ae 
Easy to file and find. 
MOVIE REEL FILE 


Compartments for 9 metal reels of 
8 mm. film. Size 8%x6%x5%”. In- 
dex. chart on inside cover. of 
blue, green, red or black binding. 


At stores or sent 

— on 10 Days 9450 
oney - Back Trial. 

Write for folder describing 

these and other Amfiles for 


Miniature Negatives. Flat Neg- 
atives, prints, etc. 


AMBERG FILE & INDEX CO. 
Quality Products Since 1868 


1631 Duane Boulevard Kankakee, Ilinois 





i) oe Od ee 
BRILLIANTLY ENLARGED TO 
MAMMOTH 3'4by 4% On, 


idge, made at Dayton, from an airplane, 
And the plane followed the presidential 
train to nearby Xenia, where the finished 
print was dropped to the station and 
handed to the president. 

In 1929, Air Corps photographers made 
night pictures over Washington, processed 
them in the air and dropped them to be 
telephotoed to eight cities in this country. 
Yet another display of quick photography 
was in 1930 when the city of Sacramento, 
California, was photographed from the 
air, a negative was developed within 12 
minutes in the plane and was dropped to 
waiting newsmen. The photograph was 
reproduced in a newspaper which was on 
the streets within an hour. And in April, 
1940, at Wright Field, a demonstration 
of quick photography, using the direct 
positive, was broadcast over a radio net- 
work as part of the celebration of Army 
Day. 


e THE PHOTOGRAPHIC laboratory 
has more tricks in its bag. A new type 
photographic paper holder is being experi- 
mentally produced, which will eliminate 
the need for the “changing-bag” hood 
over the printer. The new holder will have 
the sensitized paper pasted in place, so 
that it can be laid on the contact surface, 
the top brought down, and then the slide 
pulled from the holder to make the expo- 
sure. 

After the paper is processed through 
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the four tanks, holder and all can be 
dropped to the ground, with a streamer 
attached, thus making unnecessary the 
use of the tube container. The new holder 
will be of plastic, or some other material 
that may be discarded after a single use. 

The laboratory men are continuing to 
work too, on papers, films and chemicals, 
to obtain higher speeds. Eventually it is 
possible that the direct positive method 
will again be used, assuming that the 
limited emulsions, now the best obtainable, 
can be superseded by new emulsions which 
will give a wider range of latitude and 

















“Now, dadgum it, will you hold still. 
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mm BULK FILM 


ag Ade ge SUPER X and osuees Xx 


= ry CARTRIDGES 81.25 —_ 
FM | CENTER RELOADING SE SERVICE 


Box 272, 


Everything you need for 
ad firing 3 bulbs simultaneously 
t, modulated, or strong side and back- 


@ 2 Twenty-Foot Moulded 
Rubber 


AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, INC. 
185 EAST 44TH STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 


3O MM FILM int 


developed ... enla 





Any 36 exposure roll of film fine grain 
and each e en 
a ge _ orn? on Py 


payee veloned and 


UB igo ORIGINAL NEGATIVE 


MINILAS ert 2 


Box 485 Mapisom SQUARE PO NEW YORK WY 











FOR SUPER GLOSSY PRINTS 
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s from their 


nse there asives 
have the AF, of the most 
expensive enlargers and 
only FEDERAL has this 
BUILT-IN FOCUSING TARGET 
1M NEGATIVE CARRIER 
insures accurate focus cf 
your negative every time 
with greatest ease and sim- 


plicity. Automatically indi- 
pe size of magnification 


331—Complete with F:6.3 lens and 
We FD awe baviccntccicscd $34.50 
Medel 337 with F:4.5 lens and Iris Dia- 
phragm $42.50 











Medel 250 as above plus slideable lamp con- 
trol, removable ane Complete with 






Prices $1.00 Hi, 
pe oy Ma saga 







ASK YOUR DEALER 


Federal Stamping & 6 ‘Engineering Corp. 


24 LAFAYETTE St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 













SOMM FILM FcneGrain 
DEVELOPED & ENI . 


Sara 


ted and 


3”x4” on 

gle weight ee ot =r oars bye use 

paper, $ "Tne 
3 Exposure 














BW CHIP-Proof GRADUATES 


a belted oe 
as low as 


a. Ga Te Tend, , “Amsoluteyy® accurate. © M de 


Son. sine 4501 
8 oz. size 45c. 16 on, sine Obe. 


Sold in better class Camera Stores everywhere 
BW PHOTO UTILITIES 
1346 E. Walnut, Pasadena, Calif. 











EEE 
FILMLAND ND ART NEGATIVES 


Nest pomeeee. St. pan 
ee ae everywhere 
marvelous resulte with these ‘aide to better pho- 
and art 35 mm size. 50c each 
for ONE i 2 axa Vee sige. 78¢ each (500 
ONE sample list with each «ample. 
BoB EXCHANGE 
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ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 
























Photo-Electric Cells 


awn agreed who wants to make his own 
photoelectn controlled devices for the studio or 
darkroom can get his cells 

from the Bradley Laboratories. 
‘The “‘Luxtron” photo-elec- 
= > are said to be of 
e _self-generating type, re- 
quiring neither batteries nor 
amplifiers 2 their operation, 





and are imed to combine 
extreme pT ge ae with elec- 
trical and ph 


F stability 101 
or copy of catalog No - 
1940 ps th technical infor- 
mation on these photo-electric 
cells, write: The Bradley Lab- 
oratories, 82 Meadow St., New 


Print and Negative Clinic 


A free print and negative ‘“‘clinic’”’ is conducted each 
Saturday afternoon from 3 to 5 p. m., on the second 
floor of eteshor, Inc., 18 East 42nd. St., New 


Abbot’ a of Fotoshop Institute, diagnoses the prints 
and negatives submitted and, whenever possible, ee 
correct formule and other information that wil 
oe amateur in producing better work. 

No diagnoses will be oon by mail. 


Oil For Cameras 


“Superfine Lubricating Oil’’ (25c a bottle) is said to 
be suited for lubricating watches, cameras, micro- 
"Gs. etc. For further information, write: The Daven- 
oil 158 Summit St., Newark, N. J 


A “Sharp” Gag 





R. P. Cargille, maker o “Sh 

n photography, the st§ec-Sharp, ss “inet Sharp? “Hypo: 
Sharp,” etc., puts over an important photographic fact 
in this cartoon. 

ee ics teas Wl et Seen: ea te 
photograph stored under fairly adverse conditions to 
show signs of fading, most amateurs assume that their 


prints are pe Prager deny photographs washi 
value to eet when a print 


mE ripe age fife gh ESM, its 
faded condition may make mike dhe otherwise priceless docu- 
ment worth nothing. 

The Hypo-Sharp Set, containing two test tubes and 
enough reagent for 500 tests, is an easy method of test- 
ing for the ‘ob ° of hypo i in the washed print. The 


set cous f R. P. Cargille, 118 
Pay al New Yok Ney” 























lever that magnetic 
tripper to act directly on the shutter instead of through 
a series of cams. 

Installation of the lever is done by 
experts at the factory. Time required 
rom two to four days. y $ 
Ra an 5 od ag is $4.00 and on 

Tkoflex 00. per Press Synchron' 

for both types of installations, costs $18.75. 
For further information, and name of local Abbey 
dealer, write: Abbey Photo Corp., 305 E. 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


trained camera 
at factory is 


Se 


i 


Rapidry Electric Print Dryer 
Featuring a built-in chrome ferrotype plate taking an 
11x14” int, 2 eee owe y 4 wane. 
min drying - 

pe * the Rapidry Special Electric Print Dryer 





costs S <7 

For further details, see local dealer or write: L. J. 
ae ech Key Products Co., 626 Eleventh Ave., New 
ork, N. Y. 


50-100-150-Watt Enlarger Lamp 
The 50-100-150-watt “A 21” white G-E Mazda Photo 
Enlarger lamp (60c) provides three intensities of light 


rom a source. 
The 50-watt filament and the 100-watt filament may 
be burned separately or at the same time. Lamp’s life 
is said to be 100 hours for each filament. A 3-contact 
socket and wattage selection switch is required 
* General Electric Com Nela Park 
mera! ectric pany, Ne ‘ark, 
chitind Ohi 





DIAGRAM OF VENTILATION SYSTEM in the 
DeJur “Versatile” Enlarger. Path by which cool 
air passes through lamp house is indicated and 
design of light traps is shown. Result is the 
light-tight “Dual-Draft" ventilation, a feature of 
this enlarger. Made by DeJur-Amsco Corp., Shel- 
ton, Conn. 
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PEERLESS ‘rors: 


128 East 44th Street | New York, N 
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DeJUR 


"\Voratile 
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DUAL Convenience and accuracy 
for enlarging and printing! 















































Bee Bee 
AUTO-TIMER 


with Dual 
AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL 


A precision device for exacting photugraphers! Does two impor- 
tant jobs with split-second accuracy, Has highest bya syn- 
chronous, low-speed motor; and a micro-switch good for one mil- 
ba operations. Measures only about 5-in, square. Operates as 
lows: 
- Slight touch of micro-switch toggle starts exposure 
. ... safety light automatically turns off, enlarging or a. 
light automatically turns on. 
2. At termination of pre-set exposure period, the enlarging light 
turns off, the safety light turns on. 
3. <p gam resets itself for duplicate exposures of exact dura- 





~ 


4. Split-second accuracy d by mic control of 60 to 
1 ratio. 


write tor tentue. Frees. §«=— 91675 


BURLEIGH BROOKS inc. 


PHOTO ee eke} os-) 








NEw 





Soe ye 





nes | 
FANS (07 


List Price $11.45 

You can save up to 20% 
new cameras 
equipment. 


bargain list 
@asy payment pian 





's R b f CATALOG OF KODACHROME 
FAMOWS PAINTINGS AND NUDES... 


Quick-Action Tilt Head 

The Royal DeLuxe Tilt Head (37-50) is released for 
movement with a twist of the handle, and has a 
tilting platform (shown in picture to right) for quickly 
changing camera position 
from vertical to horizon- 
tal without removing it 
from platform. 


Aluminum parts have 
brass and steel inserts for 
long wear. Head is sup- 
plied with two screws 
to accommodate various 
sizes of camera sockets. 
Camera is locked on 
platform by short swing 
of a lever, eliminating 
need for threading cam- 
era on stationary tripod screw. 5 

For further information, write: Albert Specialty Co., 
231 S. Green St., Chicago, I 





Photograph the Philadelphia Zoo 


Amateurs who like to photograph animals will have 
the chance of a lifetime after Ist at the Phila- 
delphia Zoo. In connection with the Fourth Annual 
Photographic Contest and Exhibition sponsored by the 

» special courtesy cards will be issued free on 
request. 

These cards entitle photographers to the assistance 
of keepers and guards in getting pictures of the animals. 
The use of flash blubs is permitted. 

Camera clubs are invited to attend in a body and a 
guide will be furnished for a “‘behind the scenes” tour 
of the park. 

Final date for submission of prints to the contest is 
April 20, 1941. Any ) sosenge taken within the boundaries 
of the Zoo is eligible for a prize. 

First prize is $50.00; second prize, $25.00, and third 
prize $15.00. Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes are $10.00 
each, and many other lesser prizes are to be given. 


Recording Unit 


An automatic device for recording and seprotecing 
sound on film electro-mechanically, the Filmgraph Mode 
ADB takes 500 feet of film on which 40 separate sound 

may be indented. 

Depending on the speed of the recording, the length 
of the recording on each sound track is from 15 minutes 
to 45 minutes and the total capacity of a 500-ft. film 
is from 10 hours to 30 hours. Cost of film for i 
at slow speed is about 10c an hour, and at high g 
about 30c an hour. 

Film requires no treatment or processing of any kind 
and the recordings may be played back hundreds of 
times without loss of fidelity, it is claimed. 

For further information and prices, write: J. M. 
Kuhlik, Miles Reproducer Co., Inc., 812 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


Fotoshop Handbook of Color Photography gives funda- 
mental Color Shoteqeaphy Theory, data on plates and 
films, and formulas for processes of making both sepa- 
ration negatives and color prints. A comprehensive 
list of texts on the subject of color photography, with 
comments on the contents of each, is a rovided. 
The Handbook costs $1.00 which is refunded on 
chases of color equipment or supplies totalin $10.00. 
a \ ~ otoshop, Inc., 18 E. 42nd &" New 

ork, N. Y. 


Solutions for Your ic Problems, by J. Victor 
Mansfield, Ph.D. (1 pages, spiral bound, $2.00) 
offers a complete course in_ photographic processes 
and darkroom technique. Space is gear for 
mounting actual prints and negatives made while con- 
ducting the outlined experiments in development, 


fixing, intensification, juction, toning and other 
photographic processes. For copy, of or further 
information, write: Mansfield Photo Research Insti- 


tute, 701 $. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill 


How to Make Color Prints from Kodachrome, by Thos. 
S. Curtis (0) has been completely revised. For copy 
write: T. S. Curtis Laboratories, 2058 East Gage Ave., 
Huntington Park, Calif. 








seeansas 9222030002 
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From Long Shot to Closeup—Quick 


The Quick-Shift Zoom Agniines (3.0 when 
ordered as original equipment; bared —— on 
cameras now in use) on the Filmo Turret ao. Movie 
camera, changes lenses ra- 
wg so that close-ups fol- 

long shots without | 
sopping or moving the 





When screened, the ef- 
fect is of a scene suddenly 
dropping from the screen 
and another scene slip pping 2 
onto the screen 


above 

Using the Zoom attach- 
ment to move the lens out 
Of settne ot the ened of 
a scene creates a wipe-off. 
Returning the lens to 
original position at start 
of next scene creates a 

-on. 

or further information, write: R. H. Unseld, Bell 
& Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Process Movies At Home 


The Superior Home Processing Outfits, said to make 
development of movie film easier and quicker than 
development and printing of a ar of still pictures, 
@May encourage more movie fans “take and show 
their pictures the same day.”’ 

The outfit is made in 110-ft. capacity ( ee a4 

te) for a full roll of 16mm. movie film; 

ft. G nage ($9.50, complete) for a full roll of 
double-8mm. movie film. 

After movie film is “_ it stretches, and a feature 
of the Superior Home Hegemony. | Outfit Reel is a 
“sliding bar” that keeps the wet x taut. This pre- 
er overlapping of the film during the processing. 

special tray holding 2-qts. of ‘ediateh for the 


1i0-fe. outfit, d l-qt. of solution for the 34-ft. out- 
fit is included free with each unit, for a te oatted time. 
For one of ?. Home Outfits oo Se 


details, write: P. Funt, Superior Bulk Film Co., 
WwW. Randolph St., ‘Ghieane I 


High-Resolving Sound-Recording Film 


Agfa Ansco High-Resolving 16mm. Sound fasua 
film is said to have an emulsion — of un 
uniformity in crystal size, ensuring sharp reso 
tion of the sound wees recorded on the yoy with ine. 
filtered exposing 

The emulsion is = AE with a homage agg dye to 
prevent deep penetration of the blue li into the 
sensitive layer, thus avoiding diffusion and tion that 
results from intercrystalline ——, 


Film’s age ln are -g~2- it well-suited 
to variab! especially o> differences 
between “crest” = “ iNuminati fe great. 


timum resolution of the 
en using a filter transmitting between 4000 and 4500 


trom Units. 

ven when used with a lighter blue filter, aes 
transmission in the blue en, or bo ag using —. 
unfiltered incandescent illum aes, Oe film is 
produce cleaner sound are - 35 5 Ag 


ordinary positive film. 
Film may be handled under usual safelights for 
joe oon sep and can be developed in an ee 
producing good contrast, as 
Positive Developer. cone: She stiie - 
in standard len a Ansco, Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. 


Fluorescent Lamp Prices Reduced 
General Electric’s Mazda “‘F’’ (fluorescent) lamps are 


reduced in price as follows: 


Lamp Size Former Price New Price 
15-watt T-8.......... $ .85 
20-watt T-12......... 1,25 1.10 
30-watt T-8.......... 1.25 1.10 
40-watt T-12......... 1.60 
one $ | Serres 


3.75 3.50 
ey General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, 
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Action-Edit the HOLLYWOOD WAY 


With the Craig Projecto-Editor—a om i- 
mated viewin: “sevies allowing careful A aapection. 
desired, of actual jeovement on its 
brilliant miniature screen. Use it to transform 
random shots into smooth-running 


pee mea a aicag 


complete with Spl 


Craig 16mm Senior Splicer 


Makes splices like profes 

sionals do, 1 By easy 
operations ma perfect, 
straight —e <6 








quickly . tely . 
and without ‘wetting film. 
Silent or Sound... ..$10.00 











Ask Your Dealer 
or Write for New Free Folder 


(= SUPPFLY co 


1053 $ Otive $s? S ANGELES 





1 \\ Enlargeme ts of Salon Quality 


From paag np eed en 


srlegt st and isusits rts $4 15 


Weights matte Paver 


Reprints 5x5” oa al -08 
Send for Gee mailing bags, cule 6 prices. 





MINLARGEMENTS 


Box 193 Cer Annex, New Your City 





35 MIM. roam 85C 


Re eee 
rae Welte foe tree” mailing 
0 Lenn cnt comes print, 


TECHNIFINISH LABORATORY 


See eh ae Ge 





WARD’ S CAMERA BOOK 
ey will save YOU money! 
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ing . Ae . of stainless 

steel that prevents fi ae as not stain, crack or 

chip, even when . are of unique, open core con- 

struction peri cireulation for » even develop- 

ment. Require “minimum of lution. Remember, it 

i a sound, in pe t tanks 
Provide lifetime 





Be Model for Kodak appa * 120, 116 $6.50 
mm, rolls (including reel) ..........5++. 


Meg maple tn BD ahead onan 











CHESS-UNITED CO., Inc. 


Emmet Bldg., 29th St. & Madison Av.,N.Y.C. 


35MM POSITIVE TRANSPARENCIES 

strip 36 exposures 3 
3'rolle"$i-00; 6 rolls $1.75 

projection trom 2°xa” aliaes’ gr trom’ te » dull stip Negatives 

returned intact. Fine grain deve ng of 35 tives, 

a PR eS 
FREE MAILERS 

POSITIVE PRINT CO., 129 N. Wood Ave., Linden, W. J. 

















GUARANTEED—To read lower 


tenaln mare aerate then oy 


other Meter....regardiess of price. 




















to 
deve! -toner process. 
by the en of Gem eee 
 eetreageee ary that Sepia, Green 
prints with a “choke familiar to all dark. 
po gy age Hg will be doubled if the 
—— print is toned in ‘in Gem ee og ~— 
tion. It is not necessary, however, t the print 
toned with Kolor-Chrome to qualify for entry. 
Prizes are as follows: 





oe on. . ev ec eces ese 15.00 
OS Serer eee 0. 
Fag BE A SERPS? 5.00 
4th, 5th, and 6th Prizes.......... 2.50 
7th to 13th a. Kolor-Chrome Kit 


containing all four Kolor-Chrome Colors 


Entries must be 5x7”, 8x10”, or 11x14” prints toned in 
Contest closes midnight, December 31, 1941. 
Each of the four contest periods lasts three months, the 
Winter Contest closing at the end of March. Complete 


prizes will be awarded each period. In case of ties, 
Geglins golem wil te cumsiek. 


For copy of contest rules, see local Rotor Chvane 
dealer or Sg a Company, 112 W. 44th St., 
New York, N. 


IA 


Pliofilm Mittens fer Darkroom 


“Skin-thin” mittens of Pliofilm* provide protection 
from staining and skin-irritating solutions in the dark- 
room. Made gp ge ES Te 

Mittens are distributed photographic stores » 

leigh Brooks, Inc., 126 W. ed SN lew York, N. 

*Pliofilm is a registered trademark ae the Goodyear 

Tire and Rubber Co. 


Darkroom Ventiietion 


The Elkay Blower for changi 
is made in two models. The Single ones Model oie 95) 
shown at left in the itustration® changes 85 cubic feet 


is claime€ to permit 


eration for a year with- — 


out 

The Double Unit 
Model ($18.50) shown at 
right, consists of two ™ 
single units mounted as 
one. It changes 200 Sohte feet of air per minute and 
may be used for a single large room or for ventilation 
of two adjacent darkrooms at the same time. 

For complete information see local dealer or write: 
ig a Products, Inc., 303 Washington St., New- 





Meteor Multiple Fiash 


The Chardelle ne! Multiple-Flash Outfit ($28.50) 
has equipment for synch ronised firing of th three bulbs at 
a fighting = Y cca modulated or strong side and back 


lighting otic includes: | Meteor-Flash Synchronizer, three 
Torch Units with Rasserian, two 14” cables, two ye 
rubber cables, mp tripods, one Syncrolite test 
lamp), fonond a flash hy calculator 
For : American Bolex Co., Inc., 


details 3 
155 E. Mth St., New York, N. Y. 


Crazy Camera Ball 


The Photo y~ ¥ of New York will hold a “Crazy 
Come — Patties ,, at the Park Central fictel, New 
ity. ‘articipatin: ographers inclu mem- 
bers han itis staffs re eee rs ‘ogue, the news- 
paper PM, etc. ‘National picture publications are 
expected to “cover” 
ee gee + — * New York night clubs ae a 
ing fun at the ‘amous photogra 
took wy -E. pictures, po features of the enfer- 
tainment. 
For further information call Eliot Elisofon, _ 
» at Secre 


~ Photo League, at cr. 5-8704 any ii he 
to m. 


6 p. 
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Electronic Photo Timer 
The Electronic Photo Timer ($12.50) ‘“‘clocks” print 
= similar to 





exp a radio tube. 

Timer is po Rd pp of 50 seconds, and 

operates on both AC and DC, volt current. 
Manufactured by Fate ly yee om . New York 


City, : are by Fink-Roselieve Co.., Inc., New 


Lee Timer 


The Lee Timer, Model TP-1-60 ($12.50) has a 
timing range up to 75 secon a capacity of 
1000 watts spastne on 110-volt AC current. Unit 
measures 2% 

The device turns safelight off automatically when 
anes ight goes on and vice versa. Timing starts 

when fin : removed from switch. 
Distributed ygram Corp., 425 Fourth Ave., New 


ork, 
Buzzing Timers 


A buzzin; ne be ws ol with an automatic reset is made in 
six standar 


Mone. No. Rance or Time Controit Paice 
|. 2 Sree 1 sec. to 55 sec. 15.00 
Ok FE ere 5 sec. to 2 min. 45 sec. 15.00 
BHD GOS... 2.50055. 15 sec. to 5 min. 30 sec. 15.00 
BHD tO0:........<..6 1 min, to 14 min. 17.50 
Jp eae 1 min. to 28 min. 17.50 

DP We ipuxeennse 1 min. to 55 min. 17.50 


The timer is said to (1) shut off timed operation 
automatically and reset itself for another time operation 
of identical duration, and (2) buzz until timer 1s either 
shut off or switched for a_ repeat operation. 

For further information write: Industrial Timer Corp., 
101 Edison Place, Newark, N. J. 


Enlarger With Built-in Features 


Featuring a steel built-in paper safe with room for 
a gross of 11x 14” double weight paper, and a built-on 
adjustable en ing 
easel, the Amex 
luxe Ealarger : 
($14.95) takes nega- 
tives from 16mm. to ~ 

4x34". Lens is a | 
3%” {6.3 anastigmat. 

Lamphouse is sail 
to be well ventilated 
and may be reversed 
on post for making 
oversize enlargements 
on floor. Optical 
system has two 42” 
condensing _ lenses. 

Enlarger is focused 
with a _slow-motion 
——— device, 
and enlarger post is 
calibrated to stand- 
ardize enlargement 
ratio. 

_ Instruction booklet 
is furnished with en- 
larger. 
or further details 
veites Fotoshop 
18 East 42nd. 
= ‘New York, N. Y 





Focusing Target on Federal Enlarger 


A focusing target built into the negative carrier 

Sepieed feature of Federal Enlargers, Models No. St 
and 

The target is set between two glass emulsion 
side down (toward the om 
easel). A negative placed 
in the carrier, Pepe 
side down, is in the same 
plane as the focusing 





mar! on the target. ' 
Measuring this distance 

the projected image 
of de a es Oe cas tf nn Sas ce 


ment. 





MINUTES 
TO FIX 
A ROLL 

OF FILM ! 


OMY 





QUICK-FIX 


Does a Better Job 
in One-Fifth the Time 


This remarkable fixing bath clears a ive in 55 
seconds and completely fixes ot vn BM it in 3 minutes. 
The hardening action is so fast that if the film 
between the emulsion 


your fingers. can actually feel 
ae hard. - QUART of Edwal Bows makes 
mye gee age yee pe LONS 
of fer of standard 
Every quart you buy will eve’ you $10.00 worth of time: 
ee eter’ ie oir eee oan Ser 
foes dosesintine Cote itn 


THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 3-M, 732 Federal Street, Chicago, Iilinols 


NEW FILM LOADER 


PERMITS DAYLIGHT 
RELOADING OF ALL 
35 MM. MAGAZINES 


Wa BOES C 300! SALEM AVE. 


BOX S DAYTON.OHIO 


























—— 


20 ‘ix: 2x2 SLIDES $1 


Unusual scenic, travell and pictorial yove double 
35mm size, sharp and clear—mounted, rea show 
in any standard projector. 20 for $1; 40 for "Se. All 
different. List of other subjects sent with each order. 


Ten 2 x 2 Art Slides $1.00. 20 for $2; 30 for $3 
ART SLIDE CO., Sippo Lake 8-4, Canton, O. 











Next Meath in Minicom: 


New Flash Numbers. Minicom Revises Fiash 
Photography Numbers. 
John Hutchins on “HIGH KEY". 















































COLBLEND 


Antique Brown Toner 

trol action juces 
unlimited range of thrilling 
brown tones. solution. One 
tray. No heat. No odor. Order 
from your dealer; or send $1.00 
for 2 oz. bottle (makes 1 gallon 
of toner). 


Write for Free List of Tonable Papers 
and Golblend Circular 
No. G-M 


shied GROSS PHOTO SUPPLY £0. 


W. Bancroft St T 

















































Goer —— VAPORATED — eee ets, nase of Sue-gra = 
oper — VAPORATED — and Li - : 
“get acquainted’ 


‘ure te our 
offer; you can judge the quality of our work yourselt, 
18-Exposure Films developed and enlarged oo Syents - $0.80 











Exposure Films and 
16-Exposure eons Guanes cn oe Stanein. “se 
12-Exposure Films developed and enlarged to 314x314... .38 
Reprints for all above.........-.scccececcesence each .04 


Complete Price List and Mailing Bags FREE 


AMERICAN PHOTO SERVICE stonapore'a fs: 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








a = — Coarentesd 











P= Pan ky eS] 
o 8 eee EE! gcc 00 te voll ia 


HOLLOWOOD 35 MM FILM Co. 
Bex 2550 Hollywood, Calif. 
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Dercluminem Sunshades, Filters and Mounts 


The Lafayette Duraluminum Sunshades and _Filter- 
holders pages to be accurately machined to close 
eames a that they hold 
Lafayette fw ma dyed - in - the - 
mass glass filters accurately paral- 
lel to the lens. 

The viewing angle of the sun- 
shade provides maximum protec- 
tion from stray light without 
cutting into picture area, it is 
claimed. 

Shades and mounts are made in 
three styles and in 15 sizes to fit 
all lenses from 2imm. to 42mm. 
diameter. 





p-On 21 whe i fon ~—4 (95c 
Shi Filter Mount..... mm. mm. 
Slip-On Sun Shade....... 21mm. ie 42mm. {350} 
Combination Shade and Mount 

(set-screw or slip-on oe). -© ame $1.69 42mm. $2.49 
Combination Shade and M 

(screw-in type for Argus °C. ‘ce and CS3)........ $2.19 


Filter colors are: Laps Yellow, Medium Yellow, 
Light Green and Haze Cutting. sng hree Standard , Sizes 
of filters Ad all the lens 





tion hol 
Firrer DIAMETER Price 
Gok SG od iilisis DOT h a. bye owe hen 
MS. Coda 6 van Was bah phdieceeeene 
PES errs eee ey ee $1.19 


For further details and complete list of sunshade and 
filter holder sizes, write: Lafayette Camera, 901 W. 
om gs hs a Chicago, Ill.; or 100 Sixth Ave., New 


ork, 


American-Made Filters 


Imperial solid colored optical glass filters are mounted 
in chrome-plated brass fittings that grip the lens barrel 
at six contact points. 

G filter discs mgeated in adapter rings for use 
in the Kodak V and VI combination units are 
also made. 

For prices, list of filter colors and sizes, see 
dealer or write: ess-United Co., Inc., Emmet Bid, 
New York, N. Y. 


Rabsons’ Magazine 


A_ monthly magazine on photogra sports, and 

music, to be printed in rotogravure, is gh. prepared 
in New York. 

a -month’s pocutetion sous 25c. an further 

informa i? ept., 

sons, lil W. i ha oN New York 2 


"Steel Hardening” Metho Method inspires Print 
Washer Design 


Here is a new slant on how photographic equipment 
is improved by practical poll eae in other fields. 


During the fret World War od. stash he engineers 


found that merely plunging heated steel shell Ba a 
into cold water did not produce jancciles “tem shen tl . 
to make armor- ey foun 

= eee a am steam ag pe the shell and 


pm esl cooling. 

To obtain rapid cooling they sprayed the heated steel 
= water under considerable pressure from many small 
nozzles. 

This same principle is embodied in the design of the 
Photrix Rapid Print Washer ($2. 95) said to remove 
the hypo and other chemicals from prints in the shortest 
possible time. 

 washer’s tray has a perforated head s one end 
om which jets of water under pressure 
on the prints. The hypo, which is thus rai idly 


from the prints, is in a “straight Ay “flow” 
= — — out through a series of openings 
ee t je 


h hypo a are heavier than clean water 
ze settle to the bottom, the rapid action of 
er more than offsets this, flowing the 
— water out of Pa tray before there is any 
chance for the hype to settle. umerous service tests 
have demonstrated this, it is claimed 
For further details and name of local dealer handling 
the Washer, write: Intercontinental Marketing Cerp., 
8 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


and ‘ten 
the 


















its MARKET FOR PICTURES 
Rubicam, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 
Youn & Photographs of beer in flat-topped cans. 
Subjects ma attractive displays, 
eributors? ‘gutlit, etc. Payment & $5.00 for each 
print 
Rules of oubaalalenn are as follows: 
Pictures aged be of flat-topped beer cans only. 
- Accompany each picture with a note telling exactly 


Iter- 
rlose 


4) te picture Te only glossy ye By preferably 
@) & Enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope with all 


(6) Al A yplctares cosopted accepted become the exclusive prop- 
Se erty of ubicam. 
Sc ci nee 
49 Graphic View Camera 
A metal chassis, a new “camera bed’’ and 
versatile ‘‘swings’’ and adjustments distingui ae 
Graphic View | ny ing pictures. Price o 
with tilt fend 
without lens 


Ww, 


ha- 

is $89. 
Adjustments include a 

front rise of 3” and a 

forward and 

tilt to front board (see 

illustrations). The back 


swings, 
shifts. i 


oan ge — 
otographer to solve 
most problems of linear 
perspective, sharp field 
not, correction of form 
rod Bae - oom 
ing photogra 
Removable lens board 
permits use of wide va- 
riety of lenses. Lens- 
boards of 4x5” and 5x7” 
al Speed Graphic cameras 
as fit this camera too. Speed Graphic lenses can be used 
— bly on either camera without Searing their 
nizer adjustments, it is 
gas extension is 12), Choice wy groundglass 
d focusing backs is offered. Ascher the. Graflex type (in 
d which the film pag od is set in and clamped i 
in same way as d 
. Graphic (in which filmholder is * commas and held 
8 in place 7 oe tension) is supp! 
Focusing support is a radical departure in view camera 
of an inverted V-section bed of alum- 
rack and pinions actuated by 
control 4 ——. locked in place. Both lens and 
film may ocused, ppovidin accurate control of 
focus and at of subject en working at close 
“Gene f bed also permits moving the 
mstruction of camera also permits 
entire camera forward or backward te preserve camera 
balance with heavy lenses or to prevent cut-off when 
working with wide-angle lenses. 





nd 








inum *alloy wi 


——S Sa 





Built integrally with the bi 





d camera 
base and eatin tripod ay with a long acces- 
sible handle for controlling all movements of camera 


Aluminum Gon an wns | in construction of camera body 
are to be to make them resistant to 
i. A and a ag 
Ms Pe A of accessories and further information see 
or write: Folmer Graflex Corp., 
Rochester, N. md 








* MID SEASON ° 
, CLEARANCE SALE. 












24x34 Speed Graphic, 


ee en) ok POPP ee $ 79.50 
6!/ox9 Devin One Shot Color Camera, 
eh a Rs cs 5 eb kee mesa dank 50 
35mm Kine Exakta, Zeiss Tessar 
Pe Me tT Ti vy wc a nea 119.50 
Contax Ill, Sonnar F1.5............... 174.50 
Contax Ill, Sonnar F 2................ 162.50 
Leica IIIB, Xenon F 1.8.........2...... 195.00 


8mm. as Kodak Model 25, F 27, 
equal to 
8mm. Bell & Howell 134E 2” F 2.5 B&H 
in focusing mount.................. 
témm. Cine Kodak Magazine, F 1.9..... 
8mm. Revere Turret, F 2.5............. 44.50 


EASY TERMS ARRANGED 
SEND FOR BARGAIN LIST M-4 
Trade in Your Old Equipment 

Unless stated otherwise, a = are 
in like new a ee ee y a 
anteed CRS 10 day Soe 

trial period. 


HABER & FINK! 


16 WARREW ST WEW YORK BA 




















35MM. RELOADED CARTRIDGES 


(36 
AGFA EASTMAN Buront 
Supreme Pan 
pine Red Pi - } ng lu 
Positive 


YOUR CHOICE 3 FOR mn $1.0 00 
Write for Free Emulsion Speed 
NATIONAL FILM COMPANY. 


8750 OLYMPIC NGELES, CALIF. 








Huge Enlargements Easy When You Develop with 


MICROGRAIN “85” CEvecorer 







































Leading Experts Show You How! 


are interested in y for a 
arn what New York Institute’s onlaleg can do 
for you. ending photographer you of some of the 
Fae ef Be py eS een g er ew dice 2 will soon be mak- 
s leading advertisers and publi- 
po Fo pane Rad ent > worehy of salon exhibition. 


New, Modern Studios 


Home Study Courses, or come to New York and train 
in our d studios. Day or 
evening. Individual instruction. . Start my, time. Courses 
include Commercial, News, Portrait, otion Picture, 
Advertising and Color Photography. Write TODAY for 
FREE book. 





New York Institute. of Photography 
Dept. 117 10 West 33 Street New York, N. Y. 
Now In Its 31st Yeor 


FREE 


Send for this 


PHOTO ENLARGER 


for a two weeks’ free trial in 
ur own home. See how easily 
it makes beautiful ENLARGE- 
MENTS ; how it COPIES pic- 
pat how it REDUCES and 
RETOUCHES. See its 
MONEY MAKIN 
ties. Price only $9.85 complete 
with FIVE different focal length lenses, 1/6.3 ANA- 
STIGMAT. Takes all size negatives up to 4x5 inches. 
FREE CIRCULAR. 


GRAPHOMAT CORP., 152 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 











Mart Corners oi." 
Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
at will. Order of your dealer - or 


wgite Ena 4o7aa Art Corners ile Co. ae of 160 


Keay 7ted 


t ARGING PAPA 
eahon pik 


HAYNE On On oe Om ae 


136 MA Liberty Stre Mew York ¢ 








Illuminated Frame for Kodachromes 


Frame-A-Chrome is an illuminated frame that stands 

on table or desk, displaying a genuine Kodachrome 

lnrged. trom en- 

from a 35- 

Bantam- 

size Datecloone 
ture. 


Junior Illuminators 
($5.00) for 4x5” 
transparencies are 
finished = ae 
Maroon, Black 
leatherette. With 
from 


chrome, o 
is about or 

Finished as shown in the illustration, the Deluxe Frame- 
A-Chrome from the front resembles an expensive easel- 
stand picture frame finished in black silk velvet and 
24-karat, heavily gold- -¥ metal. The Illuminator is 
said to provide even igh t over oS gor picture area. 
(5x7” = $12.00; 8x 10” size, $ 


These units eed sold only with ont ee enla: 
ments through phot =, retailers. Professional 
tographers may obtain the frames for their own Lm 4 
from Eastman Kodak Stores Co. 

For further information request local dealer to write: 
Wm. V. Hank, Camera Appliance Co., 1206 Bryn Mawr 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Data on Omag Chrome-Fiash Filters 


The Omag Chrome-Flash Filter is used with Wabash 
Superflash lamps to adjust the 4000° Kelvin temperature 
of clear Wabash lamps to the Kelvin eae “e- 

pm for correct color rendition on Type “‘ Koda- 

rome. 

"The filter requires no f-stop com: ensation, since it 
does not affect the emulsion speed of Type ‘‘A’’ Koda- 
chrome. 

The following stops are recommended at 1/50 second 
exposure, for the rome-Flash Filter used with Super- 

lamps at the indicated distances. 


Distance From 


Susyecr 
6 fe 9 ft. te ft. 16 ft. 


SuperriasH Lamp 


(es SER yg cat spmne 35 fe [56 f4 f32 
a gates tind te fill 78 (56 45 

LS eepepamedy f12.7 79 63 95 
NS ne a fi4 flO f7 56 
es Seater atlas fo fi4 flo fB 


For name of local dealer handling the Chrome-Flash 
Filter, write: Chess-United Co., Inc., Emmet Bidg., 
New York, N. 


Darkroom Scale 
The Mansfield Photo Chem Lab Scale ($2.75) has 


a 2-ounce capacity and is 
calibrated in both metric and 
avoirdupois systems. 

Said to be designed srecif- 
cally jar. darkroom weighing 
the scale is finished in hospital 
white and has a star whee 
that permits accurate oe 
ment of the indicator to 
“‘zero” before chemicals are 


Photo products, 
write: Mansfield Photo Re- 
search Laboratories, 701 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, II. 








Army Air Corps Buys Exposure Meters 


An order for about $12,000.00 worth of 
meters has meen pages with General 
Company by the S. Army Air Corps, according to 
the - of the company’s meter division, Scheneo- 
























2=-s8¢. 


wr 


wo 


e vmes 


s@Mms exe xs 


== se Ge wn ee. 


me oem ene 


More Mickey pnge 
Wal: Boi 
P t Diner — y om, 16 


seen in a a new 
string of adventures in 
16mm. and 8mm. film 
pet manufactured 
Hollywood Film 

Tm 
Prices of the the. jonger 

films are : 
100-ft. 


mm., 
8mm., .00) Shorter 
films (100-ft. 16mm.; 
50-ft. 8mm.) cost $3.00 
and $1.50 respectively. 
For aor gpaandl list of 
ne releases and book- 
describing the sub- 

jets of these comedies 

local dealer 


Strapless Darkroom Apron 


pron fashions keep in tune with the 
4 model. The Tricol “‘free- 


pro cloth (85c) may lack 
glamor, but it has its good points, too. 

Whalebone i su pore the high front tecting 
the chest from spattered conten, ou 


ee a of 7 Hse ge ye in 


For further information write: Tricol Products Com- 
pany, 18 E. 42nd. St., New York, N. Y 


Lafayette Hi-Lite Spotlight 


A good spotlight has a beam that is adjustable from a 
tiny spot to flood proportions, making the light unit use- 
ful even when the spot effect is not essential. For use in 

home, where the average amateur takes most of his 
indoor pictures, its power consumption should not place 
a strain on the wiring system of the house or apartment. 
In addition, its weight shou’ 
that it is easy to move 
about and its on should = 
storing in a small space. 
ating control knobs should re- 
main cool, : Tighe ie ing adjustments 


lamp ai in ‘the spotlight 
should have a constant light out- 
pow during its use afig e and 
replacements ought to readily 
available. 


Another test is y of 

bs “Tight eS gay ss 

ree from color fringes vl 
beam adjustment. 


The Lafayette , vay ne denabl 
said to have al 
ps a 


aluminum i pe so 
lamp operates at 200! Peli, Rn ow temperature 
fr "Kost F nee ee cA in focal Nongth ; 
resne ns 
mits wide variation dun #7 i 
Price of the light is $15.89, em lamps cost $1.50. 
Two stands are available as on A three-section stand 
extending from 25” to 7-98.95) and a four-section 


72” 

oe {om 3 to 
te descri Ee ot Hi-Lite 
1 W. Jackson Bivd 


‘or booklet 
spot me: rg re Bere Camera. 


5 100 Sith Aver New York. Y 


Chromolite Filters 


Chromolite bong 1s one yp). are said to be 
tested by the Lahora 
York City, for color agg AB wave-length, 
cut-off aud absorption. Test charts are made to prove 
the color accuracy of the filters. 
For full details on prices, sizes, and colors, write: 
Haber & Fink, 18 Warren St., New York, N.Y. 


nid PRINT 
WASHER 


PHOTRIX © 


Removes 
HYPO 
witi 


Wing 


Water 


orks Dependably, Efficiently, 
Economically. Washes whole 


batches of prints at once... 
Sturdy, Compact — for Prints 
ond Cut Film. 


INTERCONTINENTAL 


Marketing Corp. 
8 West 40th St., N.Y. 











MR. FREELANCE: Don’t Overlook 
the World’s Most Active Market!! 


Have the Registered Photographers’ 
‘Association as your Personal Representa- 
tive in New York City, where there are 
over nine hundred and fifty publications 
and countless advertisers buying pic- 
tures. Write for full information. In- 
quiries from beginners welcomed. 


REGISTERED PHOTOGRAPHER'S asseciamien 
36 W. 34th St. ‘ork City 


36MM. FILM Fine Grain 
Developed and Enlarged s #° |" 








pay gS EY Et aid 
on ‘Single weight, wloway 
po AR OG ‘a bi bill srouna 


CENT URY PHOTO jor 
LaCroase, 


300 Century Building Wisconsin 





AMERICA'S FINEST 
EXPOSURE METER 


Eat. ee. 225 25 
four anc 
DUREX MFG. CORP., 19 W. 3 St., N. Y. wii 
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Bee Bee ROLLE! ADAPTER 


for Bantam size film 


‘3 the only genuine Adapter, a i Headquarters, 
Uhich ineures emecting fi Shecing and. eight full 29x40 mm. sine 


on Kodak = 
See ees stern im and ground glass. A 
= eines odode ha eg 


a Oa er 


and film window installations on any 6 x 6 


Bee Bee 

ILLUMINATED 

ENLARGING 
VIEWER 


Only $8.50 


me Bantam or 35 mm. 
je oe black and white) 


EWG LISS 


waver 


oats oe AS 
nian 





pg this viewer 

ed to 212x3 inches! 
tuned to this ae et britiiandly 
fiuminated. you tiniest 
true color tones ona get a 


r 0 io aire ni ensign" Pstiit 7 bulb, a} with 
im. 
Switch.” Uatremely Tight and rugged. Only. --. ++: +" ++ 38.55 
(Carrier for 35mm. film, $1.00 extra) 
AT DEALERS EVER WHERE; OR WRITE 


BURLEIGH (gc@\ BROOKS xc. 


PHOTO 








PHOTO 


ENLARGER 94 


cogent bo ayy Bigg yo: Ton all 
ENLARGER t COPIES a RE- 
inch fl ae ite an 8 3 


for only $7.94. Money back 
antee. Interesting cireular FREE. 


IDEAL-M 


152 West 23rd Street, New York 
FREE 
“Sharp, Sharper, Sharpest” 


Our latest Bulletin; describes new and 
beautifully precise method of focusing your 
enlarger. 

R. P. CARGILLE, Dept. 203, 118 Liberty St., New York 





























DAMS ST: 
caso. ILL. 
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. placed together so that they are approximately 











How to Make “Relief” Pictures 


@ “THIRD DIMENSION RELIEF” PHOTO. 
graphs are printed simultaneously through a 
negative and a positive just as ordinary relief 
photographs are. They differ, however, in one 
important respect—the relative size of the neg- 
ative and positive films. 

In an ordinary relief the positive film is 
printed by contact from the negative with the 
result that the image on both is exactly the 
same size. The two films are then placed to- 
gether slightly out of register and a print made 
from the combination. 

The stereo-relief photograph depends for its 
effect on the fact that objects nearest to the 
camera appear to be in much greater relief 
than those farthest from it. This is accom- ( 
plished by printing the positive slightly larger 
or smaller in size than the negative film, or by 
printing it slightly larger or smaller only toward 
one end or one side (accomplished by tilting 
the easel under the enlarger). 

After the two films have been made, they are | 


a Gk Ge ab 


a ae a. a 


in register at that point in the scene which was 
farthest from the camera. Because of the differ- 
ence in size of the two images, they deviate in 
all directions from this point, with maximum 
deviation at the sides of the picture most remote 





View looking toward the foot of Market Street, San 
Francisco, California. Kodak Vollenda, Panatomic 
film, f9, 1/25th. FIG, | 


Stereo-relief made from the negative of Fig. |. 
Tower, the most distant object, was point at ag 
negative and positive were registered. FIG. 2 

















from the point where the images are in register. 
This produces a stereoscopic illusion. 

How much larger one film shall be printed 
than the other, and whether it shall be made 
larger as a whole, or merely distorted at one 
side or in the center or at any other point, 
must be worked out for each picture. 

More striking effects can usually be obtained 
by printing one film somewhat darker than the 
other. While almost any type of film may be 
used for making the composite, I have found 
that Process cut film usually gives the best 
results.— Morris 7. Olschwang. 


Action For Slow Shutter Speeds 


“Action shots” that look like the real thing 
can be taken with slow shutter speeds. Box- 
type and other simply constructed cameras with 
only 1/25 or 1/50 second exposure can be used. 
The secret is to pose the subject in a position 
that conveys the idea of action, yet is easily 
held for as long as a second. 

Often the posed picture represents action 
more convincingly than an actual high-speed 
shot. In the illustration, Figs. 1 and 2 show a 
posed shot of a girl “walking,” taken at 1/50 
second, and a high-speed 1/550 second shot of 
the same girl walking briskly. Which is which? 

The answer is given in the caption beneath 





Fig. | was made with the model in “posed 
action" and shot at 1/50 second. Fig. 2 was taken 
at 1/550 second with the model walking rapidly 
across the terrace, yet fails to give as good a feel- 
ing of action. Figs. 3 and 4 both are “posed” 
action shots, taken at 1/50 of a second. 





a 








of and 
u ARIE. tural 
‘em back in Sols a leo ance ae oe a er theve 


USED 16mm FILMO CAMERAS 
MAGAZINE LOADING 


| 
si 
g 
8 
5 
: 


141 PILMO F:2.7 lens................. 
141 BILMO F:1.5  Gebeaphebbadeheeie se. 
121 PILMO F:2.7 less... 47.50 


Limited number of 
Commander “MIRACLE EYE" 
EXPOSURE METER. 95 
Value $20... at BASS........ . 


ARGUS C3 with extra TELEPHOTO LENS 


} eume_o> . -. . regular F:3.5 
Gitte» wag lens c. r. finder... tele- 
( Ce oe to F:5.6 lens 75 mm 
-&L. operates with c. r. f. 
both list for $67.50... at 
BASS both 
for only ....... 


Carrying case. ... .$4.75 


two 
Dept. Bass CAMERA CO 
17@ W.AAADICON ST 
MM CHICAGO.ILL. 














ACADEMY 
Baby 
SPOTLIGHT 


“eS 
So. 

















}Guaranteed 35mm Negative: 
“Load Your Own” { 


( EASTMAN ELUS X_ 25 ft. $1.00; 
POE PUTER cc x \ 100 ft. $3.75: 
4 25 Ft. MINIMUM créer, veces poe Sy & & , 
{CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. tee? ax“ 
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CONTEST CALENDAR 


























mals, still life, 
table tops, action, 
humor. Special class 
for best scene tak- 
en In Essex County. 


Open to Subjects Prizes For copy of rules, write to) Contest closes 
Anyone. Any. plctere taken | $50 worth of merchandise. | Smith T. Lyke, South | April 19. 
flash bulbs. Shore Camera Club, 63 
Deer Park Ave., Baby- 
lon, N. Y. 
All amateur| Any picture taken | $50, $25, $15, and three prizes | Mark Mooney, Jr., Staff| April 20. 
photogra- within the Philadel- of $10 each. Other prizes ‘Ct Zoological 
phers. phia Zoo. of lesser value. Gar t. and 
Girard * Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. AE STEEL 
Residents of |Landscapes sea-| Photographic merchandise. | Amateur Photo Contest,| April 30. 
Essex County,, scapes, portraits, 92 Ball St., Irvington, 
N. J. human interest, ani- N. J. 











Amateur pho-| No restrictions. 34 Awards of photographic | Union County Park Office,| March 16. 
rte ot merchandise, valued va Administration - dg., 
U ~ » and $177.95. Elizabeth, N. J. 
ty, N. J. 

Anyone. Prints toned in color. age $5 $2.50 | Weimet Company, 112 March 31. 


a, 7 A... West 44th St. New 
ee doubled for| York City. 
using Gem _ Kolor-Chrome. 














All amateur| No restrictions. $10 Weekly for the best;|National?P ‘aphic| Weekly 
photogra- print. League, 38! Fourth Ave., 
phers. New “York City. 




















YANKEE 
ADJUSTABLE ROLL 
FILM TANK 


New Low Price $1.85 








At All Better Dealers 
WINDMAN BROS., Los Angeles 
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Use Marshall’s Oil Colors 


It is so easy to produce beautifully col- 
ored prints with Marshall's Colors. Just 
spread on picture with a tuft of cotton— 
the lights and shades of the photo shine 
through the transparent colors. Details 
colored with cotton on a pointed stick. 
No training necessary. Full directions 
on colors to use for all purposes. Sets 

from $1. Write for literature. Sold by 
leading dealers. 


@ JOHN G. MARSHALL, Inc. 


Dept. G, 167-173 N. Ninth St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















the illustration. 


Only when the action requires the subject 
to leave the ground with both feet, as in 
leaping, diving, etc., is the posed picture out 
of the question. There are a lot of other 
actions well within the range of the 1/25 sec- 
ond instantaneous exposure, such as walking, 
tennis, skating, dancing, and many others. 


Here is the technique: Have the model go 
through the action naturally and at normal 
speed. Note the position of the arms, legs, and 
head in relation to each other. In walking, 
for example, when the right foot is forward 
the left arm is forward, etc. 


Select a position that allows the model to 
have one foot solidly on the ground and yet 
depicts the body’s movement. Sometimes the 
body’s weight. can be almost evenly ‘balanced 
between the heel of one foot and the toe of 
the other. 

Now have the model rest her weight on the 
foot in the position of action, balancing herself 
lightly with the toe of the other foot. Pose 
the arms in a natural swinging movement. In 
walking, the forward arm will be bent slightly. 
In skating, the arm will be bent at almost right 
angles at the elbow. 

When ready to make the shot, have the model 
lift her foot free from the ground (Fig. 4) or 
balance her weight on the toe of the rear foot 
(Fig. 2). The shutter is snapped and the 
“action” shot is made. 

Posed shots even of tennis action, as in Fig. 
4, are easily faked by this method. 

Fig. 3 shows how posed action can pep up 
a shot at the swimming pool or beach. 

Work out the poses carefully and they will 
add pep and punch to your album pages. 











How To Double Your Picture Money 


F THE EDITOR of a magazine offered you 

| $5 for a picture, and another offered you 

$10, which would you take? Don’t tell me. 

Times being hard, this free lance work being 
what it is, you’d take the ten. 

Yet a lot of free lance workers are thumbing 

their noses at the bigger money. When you 





take a picture it is all yours and you can sell 
any or all parts of it. The free-lancer’s rights 
are more or less first and syndicate. When you 
send a previously unpublished picture to an edi- 
tor, note on the back thus: 


First time rights only—Syndicate 
and all other rights reserved. 
If the picture has been used before and you 
still retain your rights, note thus: 
One time syndicate rights only. 
Do not rent, loan or use in ad- 
vertising without permission. 


Every one of those rights are valuable to you. 
For example the illustration shows one of a 
series of fine pictures I made. I sold first rights 
to the local newspaper. Under my syndicate 
rights I sold copies to the adjustment company, 
owners of the feed mill, and an enlargement of 
part of one of them to the fire equipment com- 
pany. Still to be heard from are copies I sent to 
a milling journal and an underwriter’s trade 
paper. 

The way to find these double markets for 
your pictures is to get a good market guide 
(you'll find them advertised in Minicam) and 
make a close study of the classification of the 
markets. Then when you have taken a picture 
that will sell, several markets will pop into your 
mind where you can dispose of the second and 
third rights. 

I’m not saying that every picture can be sold 
twice but a great majority of them can. The 
limit to the times a picture may be sold is lim- 
ited to the number of markets you can find, if 
you've retained your rights. 

It has often been said that the pictures de- 
pend upon the guy behind the camera, well the 
sale depends on what that guy has in his head. 

—Fritz Woyna. 








Two VICTOR "250" 
AES 
group, clam r) 
tops Mt door at both sides 

camera. 


Ts and other illustrations describing 
lightin qrreneematt for indoor pic- 
tures, with in structions for using VICTOR 
Lighting Bevwmeny are provided in our 
6Ist annual folder. Write for it to secure 
latest information about these amazingly 
effective photographic lights—or consult 
your dealer. He can supply or procure any 
VICTOR Unit you may went. 


JAMES H. Saree & SONS CORP. 
313 Colfax St Griffith, indiana 








“BETTER PICTURES” Sag.00 


ANY 35MM ROLL — 36 


RR eee ay 


DID ROLL—Ié . 
ge eeaeeppe ys perenne ee 
hog od es he Fine oo Tr" 
ven ond ond money 
ALL REPRINTS 3¢ EACH 


BETTER PICTURES 
2523 Lawrence Avenue Dept. M Chicego, fi. 
Send Sc stamps or coin to cover mailing charges. 


Low Cost MOVIE | FILM 
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EXTREMELY FAST 
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WANTED: Photographers 


Te execute assignments and furnish us with stock pic- 


FREE-LANCE PHOTOGRAPHERS GUILD, lac. 
219 E. 44th St. Dept. H, New York, N. Y. 
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SPEEDY 


YOU CAN MAKE REAL 
NATURAL COLOR PRINTS 
IN 35 TO 40 MINUTES. 





SIMPLE... 
Revolutionary new ISO- 
COLOR process enables 
any amateur to quickly 
and easily make color 
Prints at home. 

ECONOMICAL... Put up in powder 
form, ISO-COLOR has the longest life of all 
color processes, and is inexpensive to use. 

BEAUTIFUL... IsO - COLOR permits the 
making of true-to-life color prints of high 
brilliance and rich tonal value. 

COMPLETE .. ISO-COLOR KIT 
with instruction manual only $5.95; ask for 
it at your dealer’s or write for literature. 





SPECIAL... Separation negatives, perfectly 
balanced, made from your 8, 16, or 35 MM 
Kodachromes + - » $1.50 per set of 214x3% 
negatives. 

Prices for other sizes on request 


‘SPECTRUM PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
33 West 60th Street New York City 
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145 W. 45th St. New York City 
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Service 
$1.00 today. (Or sent vi, D. ~ 4¥ pa 


MINIPIX LABORATORIES 








P. ©. Box 1144 Dept. 33 CHICAGO 
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CAMERA CLUB 








e BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE, a darkroom 
for members is coming to be considered one of 
the necessary adjuncts of a Camera Club. The 
Mahanoy Camera Club, recently organized with 
a membership of 42, sends word that it already 
has its own headquarters, studio, and darkroom 
at 230 E. Centre St., Mahanoy City, Pa. 

Club Darkrooms need not be elaborate, and 
if the location is donated the cost of setting one 
up is negligible when pro-rated among the mem- 
bership. 

Where there is some reluctance to such a 
move, just to get the idea started suggest that 
a safelight, three small trays and a printing 
frame, be purchased with club funds. This 
simple equipment could be used for demonstra- 
tions at meetings, and can be loaned to mem- 
bers (in much the manner of library books) 
for use at home. 

Once the idea catches on, it is easier than 
ever to build up the enthusiasm required to 
locate a permanent darkroom. 


e THE IDEA OF LENDING CLUB EQUIP- 
MENT for overnight use by members requires 
no more safeguards than are set up by public 
libraries, or the small commercial rental libraries. 
The one big drawback is that a careless mem- 
ber can destroy the value of some important 
piece of equipment, such as an enlarger lens, 
by accident, of course. 

If your club is composed of careful, serious 
workers, pooling equipment through the club 
may mean a genuine advance in quality of 
work for the entire club, because the ability of 
a member is seldom in exact proportion to his 
budget for photography. 

If this idea strikes your fancy, start slowly 
with it. Small, shatterproof trays, inexpensive 
safelights, perhaps a few formula books and 
elementary instruction books, ought to com- 
prise the list of materials to lend at the start. 

In the beginning its chief purpose is to get 
“listening” members to become “picture-mak- 
ing” members. They hardly know what fun 
they’re missing, until they do. 

The Photographic Society of Bergen County, 
Inc., has its darkroom and studio at the Y. 
M. C. A. Building, 360 Main St., Hackensack, 
N. J. In most towns there is a centrally located 
public or semi-public building that might be 
available for the club meeting room and these 
other two important adjuncts: darkroom and 
studio. It may be the Y. M. C. A., the public 
library, perhaps a Church Recreation Hall, or 
a Community Center. 
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"Complexion overexposed, lens brown, pulse |/100 
and diaphragm 4.5." 








By J. H. SAMMIS, A.R.P.S. 


SIMILE: About as useful as a sky filter 


for a photographer in jail. 
- 7 * 


TWO HEADS BETTER THAN ONE 


Those of you with two cameras (perhaps one 
for black and white and one for Kodachrome) 
can make a cross piece to fit the top of your 
tripod and mount two universal heads on oppo- 
site ends —it’s practical—and VERY impres- 


sive!” 
a . - 


DAGUERRE os. NIEPCE vs. TALBOT or 


WHO STARTED IT ALL? 


For good confusing mystery 
Read photographic history. 


* * . 


SLOW FILM—QUICK WIT 


In answer to a question about 'a good film 
for making copies a camshop clerk handed out 
a package of process film; said customer, “Oh, 


@ process server, eh?” 
* ” * 


NO LADY, all corny prints are not grainy. 


* * o 


KEEPING UP WITH THE TONESES 


Did you know that fully ninety per cent of 
all blue-toned salon prints are gold chloride— 





thiocarbamide (or similar) toned? 
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Why? Because Thalhammer has been mak- 
ing finely machined precision tripods for 33 
years — because Thalhammer’s tripods are 
built for a lifetime of service—and because 
when you buy a THALHAMMER tripod 
you buy exclusive patented features that can- 
not be had in any other tripod. 


Thalhammer’s Sure-Foot Reversible points are 
the most efficient to use and the easiest to re- 
lhammer Pan tilt head assures _ 
free extra smooth action while patented lock- 
ing devices make for quick set-up and quick 
aiming in any direction. A patented Instant- 
On ome eliminates twisting of cam- 
i ead, gives positive 
locking. All Thalhammer tripods are 
Rigidized in construction to insure 
strength and stability. 

THE THALHAMMER COMPANY 
4663 San Fernando Road, Los Angeles 










It is true when dealers tell you— 


A THALHAMMER IS YOUR 
BEST BUY The. 


lineie 


ALL LIKE NEW 
2 YEARS GUARANTEED 

“er, CHROME. } Ried, ‘List’ $310. ~ 
SONTAR Il, SONNAR ene Seabs22220000: 


AX Iti, SONNAR F:2, List $285............ 
AX III, SONNAR F:1.5, List $372.......-.: 


AMERICAN CAMERA EXCHANGE 
2130 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
















Practically unbreakable .. wet proof — 
works on both sides _. safe, luminous 
center button . plated die-cast metal case 

1000 watts at 110 A.C. for enlargers, 
spotlights, floodlights, projectors, $e 
etc Guaranteed for one year 


URE 1. BERROM (Soles rep.) Satcwatinen, wes. 
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tometer, and to look and think twice before 
you shoot—to clean out your camera every time | 
before loading, to use fresk chemicals, follew 
manufacturer's directions, and to file all your 
negatives carefully— 
AND DO!! 
we'll mot say that we can assure you of a place” 
in Pictorial Photography's WHO’S WHO, but 
we can guarantee to get you a notice in Ripley's 








* . ~ 
‘ 


EPITAPH FOR ORVILLE 
‘At a gangster meeting 
Shooting occurred in confusion; 
Orville took some pictures 
And drew his own contusion. 

s * * 


GRAINY PRINTS 
“The film is all black. Did | do something wrong?" You can’t tell ’em 


QUIVER AND SHIVER REDUCER pe ere sete ve. 
Shaking blars will ali but cease vi ° 
When you start to use a cable release. REFLEX” photography is a phase that 
+ * e. seeds looking into. 
A BIRD IN THE HAND was worth quite “i . ad 
@ bit to the old-time portraiturist. A FASHION PHOTOGRAPHER should 
© * e not choose from a wide variety of model. 
IF a * es 
you resolve to use a tripod, sunshade, cable INFAMOUS LAST LINE: “Have you trieg 
release, an accurate meter, test strips or pho- any of that ‘inferred’ film?” 

















SETA taco 


DID YOU BRING 
BACK A PICTURE 


The pleasures of travel are complete and last- 
ing, only when your pictures are worthwhile, 
Why not resolve, now, that all pictures you 
take this spring and summer will be correctly 
exposed! But don’t wait until vacation time. 
Make the starting time right now. You'll start 
making perfect pictures when you start using 
the Master. Ask your dealer to demonstrate 
the Master Exposure Meter, or other WESTON 
models today; or, write for complete litera- 
ture. Weston Electrical Instrument Corpora- 
tion, 649 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, N. J. 








